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If you suddenly found yourself walking 
on air you would probably be no more 
surprised than a duck that finds itself 
sinking in water. 

A duck floats easily because its feathers, 
protected by a film of oil, don’t get wet. 
Eliminate this film witha chemical known 
to industry as a wetting agent, permitting 
the water to penetrate, and down goes 
the duck. That is what is happening to 
the duck at the left. His treated feathers 
are so wet that he is soaked to the skin 
—literally water-logged! 

Anything that can make water as wet 
as that has tremendous importance. For 
water is the most universally used of all 
industrial materials, and in most cases 
industry wants it to wet things faster— 
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Cana duck swim! 


“to get together’ quicker with other 
materials. 

AEROSOL* makes water wetter by re- 
ducing its surface tension. Developed by 
American Cyanamid Company, this re- 
markable chemical has turned 














portant role—and new uses for it are being 
found daily. The development of AERO- 
SOL Wetting Agents is another result of 
Cyanamid’s research—the contribution 
of new chemicals that promote progress. 
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water into a more efficient material 
than it has ever been before. From 
the moment it was introduced, 
AEROSOL was eagerly accepted 
by industry. Already it has found 
nearly a thousand uses—from 
speeding the penetration of dyes 
into fabrics to laying dust in coal 
mines. It is unique as an ingredient 
for household cleansing products. 
Wherever wetting is part ofa process 
AEROSOL is destined to play an im- 
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A erat of “All Three” Low-Priced Cars with Leading High-priced Cars in Quality Features 
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“All Three” 


PLYMOUTH 
IS MOST LIKE THE 
HIGH-PRICED CARS 


Low-Priced Cars. 


ook at the 1941 Quality 
Chart, and you'll see why 
thousands are switching to the 
big, low-priced new Plymouth! 


You'll see that 1941 high- 
_r' cars resemble each other 
in 22 big features. And Plym- 
outh is the only one of “All 3” 
low-priced cars with a majority 
of these features...more, in fact, 
than the “other 2” combined! 


And, in Plymouth, you enjoy 
new High-Torque Performance 
—with new power-gearing — 
giving you a new sense of tre- 
mendous power under perfect 
control...and with less shifting. 
Ride in a new Plymouth and 
you'll buy it! Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


B= SEE AND DRIVE THE NEW 1941 
PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CAKS: 


PLYMOUTH HAS 21...CAR“2”HAS 9...CAR“3” HAS 7 




















Your present car will probably 
cover a large part of Plymouth’s 
low delivered price. ..balance in 
low monthly instalments. 




















U.S. IN WAR ON ECONOMIC FRONT..P. 7 
The cards were dealt some time ago. Now the 
play begins. This nation, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
will wage an economic war in order to avoid 
participation in a military war. Ace in Uncle 
Sam’s bristling deck is the role of a not-so-silent 
partner to Britain. See how the President’s three 
plans will operate for the United Kingdom, 
against the Axis. 


For weeks complaints have been heard that the 
defense program had bogged down, that a co- 
ordinator was needed with power to act. Result 
was that President Roosevelt last week named a 
four-man board to take over. What does this 
mean? What are the board’s powers? This thor- 
oughgoing article, gives the answers. 


Few men in America today envy Secretary Mor- 
genthau his job. Yet, next to the Chief Execu- 
tive’s, his is probably the most important job in 
this country. Around him revolve a score of 
headsplitting problems, the solution of each one 
of major importance to the welfare and security 
of 132,000,000 citizens. Here is a report to the 
reader who knows national affairs are his affairs. 


Industry has a tremendous stake in two deci- 
sions handed down last week by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; in the President’s 
veto of the Logan-Walter Bill. Simple and read- 
able is this presentation of the significance be- 
hind the decisions, behind the veto. 


in 3 . c , 


Two kinds of currency now rule the world. The 
“dictator dollar” is one. Hitler uses it because 
he hasn’t any bullion. The gold dollar is the 
other. America uses it because it has most of the 
world’s supply buried in Kentucky. Germany 
got things done without money. Can this coun- 
try borrow the idea and still remain democratic? 
Read the arguments for and against now receiv- 
ing official Washington’s consideration. 


THE GOLD-BRAID SEASON 
The annual White House reception in honor of 
the Chief Justice of the United States and the 
other members of the Supreme Court, we are 
pleased to report, went off without a hitch. Con- 
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sidering that Washington is the only capital 
where political enemies can mingle at peace, we 
present an “inside view” of the occasion. 


940°S RECORD HOLIDAY TRADE 


LIDAY T sek 18 
Santa Claus strained himself this year. More 
clothes, toys and home wares for families; more 
dollars for merchants than in many a year. The 
Pictogram adds a colorful note to the important 


facts and figures contained in the article itself. 


rm 


The new Congress shortly to convene does not 
differ from those of the past 20 years in this re- 
spect: Waiting for it on Capitol Hill will be the 
farm problem. It will hear the economy bloc say 
that agriculture is prospering because of the war 
and defense spending; ergo, tighten up on farm 
subsidies. It also will hear the farm bloc say that 
agriculture is hard hit by the war, that its 
markets have been all but blacked out by the 
war; ergo, increase farm subsidies. Between the 
two views are some hard and cold facts. This 
Newsgram presents them. 


W. L. Batt, deputy defense commissioner and 
prominent industrialist, created a sensation in 
New Deal circles recently with a speech he 
made. Here, in condensed version, is what he 
had to say regarding the economic reorganiza- 
tion the defense program will entail. A “must” 
for the reader. 
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United States now will get down to the business of helping Britain. Pros- 
pect is better than 50-50 that Congress will agree to finance future British war 
orders. Roosevelt definitely will take steps to clear away obstacles delaying 
arms output. Ships will be found, in one way or another, to carry war goods to 
England. Sea highways in the Western Hemisphere very probably will be policed 
soon by American warships. Yet: It's still to be short of actual war. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





If the President's plan is approved: British war orders will become American 
defense orders. The same drive placed back of orders for U.S. armed forces will be 
placed back of orders designed for Britain. Proportion of ships and planes and 
guns going to Britain and the proportion to the American Army and Navy will be de- 
termined by needs of each. No limit will be placed upon the volume of war material 
eventually available to the British. All worry over British ability to pay will be 


removed while war is under way. Nearly $3,000,000,000 in war material orders will 
be released. 





If the President's plan is not approved: British war orders, already bogged 
down, will continue to take their chance. New British orders will be held up while 
a compromise is devised. Britain's leaders may raise a question of U.S. intent-- 
whether or not to give all aid short of actual war. Property groups in England, 
facing the alternative of peace or sacrifice of all investments to United States, 
may press for peace. Sacrifice of investments would leave the same question of 
ability to pay to be met in six months to one year. 





Roosevelt will press hard for Congress action; will count upon developments 
to break down resistance. Approval will mean: skyrocketing federal expenditures, 
more borrowing, more taxes, more realization that the United States is committed 
inawar. U.S. defense effort will cost $8,000,000,000 in year beginning January 1; 
aid to Britain, on basis of the President's plan, will cost at least $3,000,000,000 
more. 





President sees a vast effort by U.S. needed to save Britain. White House 
decision is to try to make that effort. White House view is that the test for the 
British may come before spring; that Hitler must strike with an invasion attempt or 
face the growing might of the United States. Roosevelt is told that Britain must 
become an advanced military and naval base; that supplies for that base must come 
more and more from U.S.; that with this help the British can hope to stop Hitler, to 
force a negotiated peace that carries guarantees. 










But: The issue may be decided in weeks and months just ahead. This means: 
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Shipment of all possible war materials to Britain. Urgent pressure to clear away 
bottlenecks Slowing arms production. Probable priorities that will limit steel 
going to some nondefense industries, that will control the use of new machine 
tools, that will further restrict exports to other countries than Britain, that 
will determine which orders in industry shall be filled first. Change in the Na- 
tional Defense Commission setup to centralize authority, to center responsibility, 
to put United States industry on its toes. Even so: The greatest national effort 
cannot add greatly to output of war materials for another three to six months. 
Reason is that this is the period when industry is getting ready to produce arms 
and munitions in great quantity, when a shift-over is being made from a peacetime to 
a wartime basis. 


Barrier to full U.S. effort still is uncertainty about the President's 
course; about the direction in which this country is going. Choice before Roose- 
velt was this: (1) To accept isolation by retreating fnto this hemisphere. This 
would mean an expanded New Deal, more Government control over industry, labor, 
agriculture, more internal pressures as group interests clashed in a struggle for 
available rights and privileges. (2) To accept world leadership by taking over 
some of Britain's responsibilities. This would mean adventure outside the country, 
expanding interests over the world, less preoccupation with internal issues, more 
with the problems that go with a measure of imperialism. 





Roosevelt is deciding for the second course; is pointing national policy 
toward a world leadership, toward a merger of British and American interests. What 
Roosevelt sees: England, even if saved, will be unable to maintain an immense fleet 
and a large army; will be unable alone to hold together the British Empire. The 
United States will be in a position to inherit much of the British power, will then 
become the senior partner in empire, with Britain the junior partner. Also: If 
England is defeated, co-operation now will pave the way for U.S. and the British do- 
minions to carry on where England is forced to leave off. But won't such venturing 
bankrupt the United States? Answer informed officials make is that the U.S. debt 
of 1787 looked impossibly large, as did the debt of 1865 and the debt of 1919. If 
U.S. is to enter a period of expansion in the world, no debt, in their opinion, is 
large. 








Taxes: President's idea is to meet cost of war materials for Britain from 
borrowing, on the theory that the war materials are a "loan." Plan is for Congress 
to provide new taxes to yield an additional $1,000,000,000. Debt: The sky may be- 
come the limit in period ahead, with all talk about "debt limits" largely academic. 
Money: Increasingly an instrument of Government, with the old ideas regarding “in- 
flation" and "deflation" temporarily in discard. Price control: In the cards for 
some time in 1941. 





Prospect is not bright that Congress will revive, in its present forn, 
Logan-Walter plan for giving courts more power over agencies regulating business. 
White House may approve a much modifed plan; may give business the appearance of 
what it wants, without the substance. New Congress very probably will be under 
the spell of foreign events, of war developments. Roosevelt requests for new legis- 
lation will center in national defense and aid to Great Britain; will bear lightly 
on the question of further domestic reforn. 
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A New Board to Speed Defense . . . Longer Life for TNEC... 
Priority System Broadened . . . Planning More Aid to Britain 


President Roosevelt announces he 
will set up a four-man board to have 
full responsibility for defense produc- 
tion, priorities and purchasing ... 
Board to be made up of William S. 
Knudsen as director, Sidney Hillman 
as associate director, and Secretary of 
War Stimson and Secretary of the 
Navy Knox ... Representative Dirk- 
sen (Rep.), Illinois, charging confu- 
sion in the defense program, issues 
statement proposing congressional in- 
vestigation of defense progress when 
new Congress meets. 

Great Britain contracts for Amer- 
ican construction of 60 cargo ships to 
cost $100,000,000 . . . British Shipping 
Minister Cross at London announces 
that, if sinking of British ships con- 
tinues at present rate without new 
construction on far larger scale, it will 
not be possible indefinitely to main- 
tain war efforts at present level... 
says Britain needs U.S. help in 1941 
and that British would like some of 
the enemy ships in American ports. 


xk 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
tells House Appropriations Commit- 
tee Britain must have financial assist- 
ance for further orders in the U.S. 
for ships, airplanes and munitions... 
President Roosevelt reveals he may 
present to Congress in January a plan 
for the United States to pay for fu- 
ture British war-material orders, un- 
der a lease or mortgage plan, with a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” that Britain 
will repay U.S. after the war . 
British purchasing officials here com- 
pile a master list of $3,000,000,000 in 
new war orders to be placed pending 
Congress action on President’s plan 
. . . New defense contracts running 
far into the millions stream from War 
and Navy Departments for building 
40 additional destroyers, to cost $253,- 
000,000; plant expansions to speed 
aircraft production, $20,000,000, and 
$12,000,000 for trucks and trailers and 
other emergency supplies . . . Execu- 
tive order applies to subcontractors’ 
as well as primary contractors’ prior- 
ity on Army and Navy contracts... 


Be rs 





Hungary is the only World War 
debtor nation paying installment due 
U.S. in December. 

The 76th Congress establishes on 
Dec. 23 a new record for duration of 
a session, exceeding record of 354 
days set by the 60th Congress . 
Logan-Walter Bill to regulate powers 
of federal agencies is dead for this 
year as the result of House vote to 
sustain President’s veto . . . Senate 
confirms President’s appointment of 
Robert P. Patterson as Under Secre- 
tary of War and reappointment of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
W. M. W. Splawn to serve until 1947 
. . . Congress extends life of Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
until next spring. 


& @ 2 


Supreme Court of United States 
upholds Federal Power Commission 
in a decision broadening federal au- 
thority to regulate development of 
hydroelectric power resources... also 
upholds constitutionality of a Wis- 
consin tax on a portion of dividends 
declared by out-of-state corporations 
operating in Wisconsin . . . Securities 
and Exchange Commission sends let- 
ters to public utility holding com- 
panies, public utility commissioners, 
investment bankers and others asking 
comments on a suggestion that the 
Commission adopt a rule requiring 
competitive bidding in the sale and 
distribution of securities of public 
utility holding companies and their 
subsidiaries. 


xk 


American Ambassador Grew at 
Tokyo, presiding at gathering in hon- 
or of new Japanese ambassador to 
Washington, warns Japan that Amer- 
icans, while peace-minded, stand 
firmly for their obligations and rights 
. . . Greek forces continue offensive 
against Italians in snowbound Al- 
bania . . . British advance in Libya 
bottles Italian army at Bardia... 
Admiral Leahy, new ambassador to 
France, leaves for post with personal 
letter from President to Pétain. 








Raymond Clapper, “Stuffy” Walters 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR. JOURNAL 





240,000 EVENING 
210,000 sunoay 
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MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL—JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT 








IN APOLIS 
EW RACKER 

Voleanic, barrel-shaped Basil (“Stuffy”) Walters edits The 
Minneapolis Star Journal to give: 


M NE 
DY SC 


¢ Readers: the news more quickly, more completely, more 


readably. 


¢ Advertisers: unflagging reader traffic through all the pages of 
the paper. 


¢ The Minneapolis Star Journal: preponderant circulation, ad- 
vertising leads. 


Professional amateurs are “Stuffy” and staff, with news noses as 
sensitive as a safecracker’s sandpapered fingertips. They modify from 
day to day the rules of their decade-ahead editing technique, to apply 
facts sluiced from scientific checks of reader habits. 


They dummy every page to give it Page 1 interest, balance. They 
use type and pictures as expressively as Muni uses his screen face. 
They round out news with terse, timely background facts, maps. 


“Stuffy” edited, with Adolphe Menjou and Chicago University 
President Robert M. Hutchins, an AEF newspaper in World-war Italy; 
worked for The Indianapolis Star, The Milwaukee Journal, and The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, before moving to Minneapolis in 
1937. 


~ 


Today, uncombed and ash-strewn, he sits from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
among his Minneapolis Star Journal reporters and rewrite men, exer- 
cising news judgment quick and sure as a beartrap. 


A wealth of tools is in his pudgy, gifted hands: all major news 
and picture services, The Minneapolis Star Journal’s own Washington 
bureau, America’s best commentators (such as Raymond Clapper, 
pictured above) ... plus a huge new plant, crammed with modern 
gadgets, visited in its first four months by 35,000 Northwesterners. 


More intense reader interest in The Minneapolis Star Journal 
has enabled its bustling circulators to develop the Northwest’s largest 
reader audience . . . its adsellers to harvest most Minneapolis retail 
advertising. The Minneapolis Star Journal is THE evening and Sun- 
day newspaper of the whole Northwest. 
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AMERICA ENTERS WAR 
ON ECONOMIC FRONT 


Nation Assumes Role of Supplier, With Britain as Fighting Partner 


President's plan would 
seek to avoid armed 
participation in conflict 


The United States is getting set to jump 
feet first into world-wide economic war- 
fare. In waging economic war, this coun- 
try will hope to avoid the need for waging 
a military war. 

President Roosevelt proposes to forget 
the dollar sign and to loan or lease to 
Great Britain every weapon that can be 
created to wage actual war. 

This is one important part of 


Plans for putting the United States into 
war on the economic front are the result. 
President Roosevelt revealed the first 
phase of those plans in his conference with 
newspapermen last week. 

Plan Number One: This plan is to re- 
move all distinction between British war 
orders and American defense orders. Brit- 
ish orders with American industry now are 
bogged down at some key points. They are 
caught behind American defense orders 
and orders from American businessmen. 
The result is a bare trickle of war mate- 
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States place all future orders for ships, air- 
planes, guns and other war materials need- 
ed by the British and American Govern- 
ments. The future supplies that Britain 
needed and that the United States could 
spare would then be loaned or leased for 
use in the war against Germany and Italy. 
The United States would create and pay 
for the war goods. The British would use 
those goods. This country would be the 
supplying partner, Britain the fighting 
partner. 

The purpose of this plan? First, to speed 
production of all war materials 
by placing the power of this 


the new effort. Mr. Roosevelt is Gf VLE al ™>SA CHE (Wer “Pn BN Government back of that pro- 
prepared to suggest that the fi) = = - ‘= SAY 7 Te Ube \\ duction. The present situation, 
United States use some of its ga ‘ G2. S (Maly fy ONS AY, ih where orders for Britain are 
immense financial resources to 72 ? Ww Me) TAX) “a slighted, will be ended when all 
buy up vital raw material re- } war orders are given the same 


serves that might otherwise 
reach Germany, Italy or Japan. 
This is a second part of the new 
effort that already has Defense z 
Commission approval. The Pres- - 
ident is considering with favor Y 
a plan for Government control 

over every dollar of goods and 
of money that enters or leaves 
the United States. This is a 
third part of the plan for eco- 
nomic warfare and has Treas- 
ury backing. 

As a corollary, serious consid- 
eration is being given to use of 
the American Navy to assure that 
goods destined for this country 
and for Great Britain are not 
interfered with in the waters of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

These actions are taking shape because 
of rapidly developing events. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, has told members of 
the Defense Commission that an attempt- 
ed invasion of Great Britain seems not far 
away. The President hears that the Brit- 
ish must have more ships, more airplanes, 
more of most war equipment, and in a 
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hurry, if they are to continue to resist. 


Needs are pictured as urgent. Mr. Roose- 
velt is convinced that the best defense of 
England is the best defense of the U.S. 
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rials to Britain. At the same time the Brit- 
ish say that they are unable financially to 
place with American industry the vast new 
orders that must be placed if they are to 
match Germany in the period ahead. The 
new orders contemplated are said to total 
$3,000,000,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt proposes that the United 
States take over responsibility for fulfill- 
ment of the $2,500,000,000 of British orders 
now on the books of American corpora- 
tions. He proposes, further, that the United 
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THE IDEA MAY BE O.K., BUT WILL IT HOLD WATER? 


“priority. Second, to remove all 
doubt of the ability of the Brit- 
ish to pay for goods ordered in 
the future in this country. The 
American Treasury will pay any 
= bills, regardless of their total. 
=& Third, to assure the _hard- 
= pressed British people that the 
2 United States is standing back 
= of them. Britain will know that, 
if she is able to hold out, the 
vast productive resources of the 
United States gradually will be 
brought to bear on her side. 
Nobody knows or could know 
the size of the commitment pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt. 
That would depend upon the 
duration and the outcome of 
the war. In effect, the United 
States would agree to pay the cost of the 
war Britain is fighting, with the question 
of repayment to be answered in detail 
after the war is ended. The attitude of 
Congress—which must approve or 
approve the plan—remains uncertain. 
Plan Number Two: This plan is a corol- 
lary of the first. If the United States is to 
use its great economic power to arm itself 
and to supply Britain, there must be a 
vast accumulation of raw materials. Like- 
wise, if Germany, Italy and Japan, in for- 
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mal alliance against the United States as 
well as against Britain, are to be brought 
to terms, they must be denied the privilege 
of obtaining raw materials that are vital 
to their war industries. 

The American Government is preparing 
to act upon these facts. Surplus wool of 
Australia is being bought for storage. The 
rubber and tin of British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies are being bought in 
quantities far above immediate needs. The 
plan taking shape calls for the United 
States to use its dollars to corner the sur- 
pluses of vital war materials wherever they 
are to be found. 

Great Britain is following a similar pol- 
icy. She is using her financial resources to 
buy commodities where that buying will 
do most good in denying those commodi- 
ties to her enemy. By removing from Brit- 
ain the necessity for using her reserves to 
pay for war materials in the United States, 
this country would release those reserves 
for use in carrying on economic war. At 
the same time, the vast American dollar 
supply is to be swung back of the British 
to further this type of war. Huge stock 
piles of vital metals, oils and fibers are to 
be created to assure adequate supplies for 
the United States and Great Britain and 
to deny those supplies to the unfriendly 
nations. 

In this type of warfare the United 
States and Britain enjoy a great advan- 
tage over Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
reason is that American dollars and Brit- 
ish pounds can be exchanged on a rela- 
tively free basis for a wide variety of goods 
desired by the raw material producing na- 
tions. Goods sold to the totalitarian group 
of nations are paid for in other goods of 
limited range and uncertain quality and 
on an exchange basis that often penalizes 
the purchaser. 

The edge in this field of economic fight- 
ing definitely lies with Britain and the 
United States. The scope and vigor of 
American effort again depend upon the 
readiness of Congress to «ypropriate 
money. 

Plan Number Three: This plan supple- 
ments the first two. Its purpose is two- 
fold: (1) to close present large and grow- 
ing leaks in the British blockade, and (2) 
to make sure that goods needed by this 
country for defense and for aid to Brit- 
ain do not flow into export channels out- 
side this hemisphere. 

To fulfill this purpose, Mr. Roosevelt is 
being urged to impose complete control 
upon foreign exchange and to impose a 
system of licensing upon all United States 
imports and exports. At present the Unit- 
ed States Government; requires that licenses 
be obtained before 58 different items, use- 
ful in warfare, may be exported. Now the 
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FIRE OVER ENGLAND 
Uncle Sam... the banker for the bombed? 


proposal is that all goods exported should 
be required to carry a license that will 
hold the seller responsible, and that will 
close the door to export of any war mate- 
rials that might be finding their way to 
Germany through Japan and Russia. 

This Government today controls the 
holdings in the United States of the gov- 
ernments and citizens of countries con- 
quered by Germany. Now it is proposed 
that the holdings in the United States of 
all foreigners be brought under Govern- 
ment supervision. The purpose would be 
to prevent the use of those funds either 
to pay for propaganda and to finance sub- 
versive activities in the United States or 
to pay for goods that might find their way 
into the hands of nations with which this 
Government is not friendly. 

If plans taking shape are put into effect, 
no goods will enter or leave the United 
States except with approval of the Gov- 
ernment, and no dollars or foreign money 
will enter or leave the United States with- 
out approval of the Government. By ex- 
ercising these controls over trade and over 
the flow of capital, the United States 
would wield an economic weapon of great 
power and importance. 

But: There now is apparent agreement 
in Great Britain that the present war can- 
not be won by economic means alone. The 
British expect to stand or fall as the result 
of a test of strength with Germany in the 
months just ahead. If they withstand the 
assault that Prime Minister Churchill fore- 
casts, the British will expect the economic 
warfare that the United States is prepar- 
ing to wage to be of vital importance. If 
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they are to withstand that assault, the Brit- 
ish people will need a large volume of war 
materials quickly. 

President Roosevelt believes that his 
Plan Number One meets the specifications 
of Britain’s need and America’s ability to 
perform. 

Under that plan, Great Britain can go 
ahead now with her purchase of $3,000; 
000,000 of additional war materials includ- 
ing an estimated $1,700,000,000 for tanks 
and $1,200,000,000 for warplanes. If Con- 
gress accepts the plan, the British can— 
if needed—draw upon the full production 
of weapons being turned out by American 
industry. They can be assured that this 
Government is as much concerned with 
production of airplanes, ships and tanks 
for British needs as it is for American 
needs, because the two would be synony- 
mous. 

Also: The President’s plan calls for a 
merging of British and American interests 
that would make easier the continued 
American support for British colonies and 
dominions in the event the mother country 
should go down under the attack that ap- 
pears to impend. 

President Roosevelt is proposing that 
American resources be thrown into the 
scale of this war. The use of those re- 
sources would be an investment in security 
and might be an investment that would 
make unnecessary a future use by Amer 
cans of the weapons being fashioned in 
small quantities at this time and to 





fashioned in vast quantities when this na- 
tion’s industry swings into high-gear pre } 
duction. 
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Streamlining the Federal Machine 
For Faster Arms Production 


Vast Powers Over Industry Available for Use of New Defense Board 


Lag in preparedness drive 
brings centralization of 
authority over program 


The nation’s industrial machine is soon 
to be streamlined for defense. Seven 
months of planning, blueprinting and 
ordering are to give way in the months 
ahead to a concerted drive for output, 
and that production is to be under 
emergency management from Washington. 

The manager is to be William S. Knud- 
sen, General Motors executive who has 
been serving as Defense Commissioner in 
charge of production. He will be assisted 
in his new task by Secretary of War 
Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Knox and 
Defense Labor Commissioner Sidney Hill- 
man. 

This organization was announced last 
week-end by President Roosevelt, who in 
a few days will officially delegate the 
group as the “Office for Production 
Management.” Mr. Knudsen will be di- 
rector, and Mr. Hillman, associate director. 
The office will be endowed with all the 
powers that the President constitutionally 
can delegate to it. These powers are tre- 
mendous. If fully used, Mr. Knudsen and 
his associates can become virtual industrial 
dictators of the United States. 


President’s Broad Powers 

A cursory review of the President’s ex- 
isting authority reveals that there is 
scarcely an activity that he cannot con- 
trol if he considers that the present de- 
fense emergency demands it. 

Under the Conscription Act, the emer- 
gency management can place defense 
orders where it will, and, if orders are 
refused, plants can be commandeered. The 
same act endows the President with au- 
thority to enforce priorities in production, 
ordering a tool maker, for example, to drop 
work on automobile models and _ begin 
work on airplane engines. 

The RFC Defense Loan Act authorizes 
the Government to build and operate 
defense plants, to buy and store defense 
materials, such as tin, rubber, tungsten, 
antimony, copper and lead. The Army and 
Navy Speed-Up Acts provide authority 
to negotiate contracts, and, last July 2, 
the President was given absolute control 
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over exports. Laws creating the Maritime 
Commission and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission give the Federal Govern- 
ment complete emergency power over 
shipping, radio, telegraph and telephone 
systems. Early New Deal banking laws 
endow the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment with enough authority to dictate 
money, banking and security activities, 
and the Federal Power Act permits the 
Government to operate all hydroelectric 
utilities in the interests of defense. 

Only two powers appear to be lacking 
for a complete mobilization for defense— 
power to control prices and power over 
labor. Under existing authority, the Presi- 
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dent may suspend the eight-hour law 
which prohibits workers on Government 
projects from working more than eight 
hours a day, and the Walsh-Healey Act, 
but overtime bonuses must be paid. 
These powers the President has had all 
along, but he has failed to exercise them. 
That he plans to confer many of them 
on the new production managers is indi- 
cated by the White House announcement 


that the new office will be vested with 
broad powers and that its decisions will 
not require presidential approval. This 
does not mean, however, that the Presi- 
dent will withdraw from the defense pic- 
ture. In announcing the Office for Produc- 
tion Management, President Roosevelt said 
he was guided by three cardinal principles: 

1. Under the Constitution there cannot 
be a second President, and the President 
cannot delegate the ultimate responsibility, 
which rests upon him. 

2. The Government of the United States 
is a government of laws as well as men, 
and the administration of the defense 
program must follow existing laws or 
Congress must be asked to change them. 

3. Every process of production consists 
of three elements, which in practically no 
case are vested in one individual’s ex- 
perience: the combinztion of buyer and 
user, the management, and labor. The 
President said it was impossible to find 
any one “czar” or “Poo-Bah” who com- 
bined all of those elements in his person. 


A Concentration of Authority 

Nevertheless, the organization 
points definitely to a complete reshaping 
of the defense program and a concentra- 
tion of authority in Mr. Knudsen. Upon 
the War and Navy Departments, for ex- 
ample, rests the final responsi ility for 
signing contracts and procuring deliveries. 
This responsibility is a matter of law, but, 
as a matter of fact, the heads of those 
Departments now are to become members 
of the new office which Mr. Knudsen is 
to direct. 

Under the Office of Production Manage- 
ment will be three principal subdivisions: 
(1) actual production of munitions; (2) 
Office of Defense Purchasing, to be headed 
by Donald M. Nelson, and (3) the De- 
fense Priority Board, to consist, for the 
present, at least, of Mr. Knudsen, Mr. 
Hillman, Mr. Nelson and Defense Com- 
missioners Leon Henderson (in charge of 
prices) and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (in 
charge of raw materials) . The present Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission also 
will continue to function. 

Behind the President’s announcement of 
a new defense authority was the fact that 
the defense effort had begun to lag. Orders 
for the United States and England had 
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been placed for 50,000 planes, 130,000 en- 
gines, 42,000 cannon, 13,000 trench mor- 
tars, 33,000,000 loaded shells, 400,000 au- 
tomatic rifles, 1,300,000 regular rifles, 380 
warships, 200 merchant ships, 210 camps 
and cantonments, 40 Government fac- 
tories, and clothing and equipment for 
1,200,000 men. Orders in such volume 
swamped the nation’s factories, clogged 
deliveries and created confusion. 

Under a schedule that calls for 1,000 
planes a month by January 1, airplane 
factories are turning out no more than 
700. The Army training program, calling 
for cantonments for 30 divisions, finds 
them ready for only 13. Shipyards are 
turning out 50 merchant vessels a year, 
while German submarines are sinking that 
number each week. 

Responsibility for this lack of speed 
had been variously placed. Mr. Knudsen 
had complained of a “blackout” of pro- 
duction from Friday until Monday. Labor 
leaders charged that industrialists were 
soldiering on the job, unwilling to stagger 
shifts to employ more men or to meet 
overtime wage rates. Industrialists replied 
that union labor refused to work overtime 
and balked at training more workers. Amid 
this welter of charges and countercharges 
one fact was highlighted: 

The defense program needed direction 
from the top. 

When blueprints were made and orders 
placed, steel firms received orders for 
armor plate, for airplanes, tanks and 
battleships; gun factories were asked to 
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Six years of continuous work went into the development of this machine which turns 
out landing gear struts, aileron torque tubes and other tubular aircraft parts for Re- 
public Steel Corporation‘s steel & tubes division. Important is fact that machine per- 
mits production of aircraft parts having maximum strength at minimum weight. 


deliver machine guns to the infantry and 
the Air Corps; shipyards found them- 
selves deluged with orders from the Mari- 
time Commission for cargo vessels and 
orders from the Navy for warships. 

Nowhere in this maze of orders was there 
a Government agency to tell industry what 
to do, to determine which contracts should 
be filled first, which orders should be 
shunted to subcontractors, where produc- 
tion should be speeded and on what items. 
The Defense Commission was simply an 
advisory body, without authority of its 
own. Also without authority was Mr. Nel- 
son’s Priorities Board, which recently has 
been little more than a rubber stamp for 
the regular procurement agencies of the 
Army and Navy. Often manufacturers 
found 75 per cent of their orders stamped 
as “A-1 priority,” with the result that no 
priority was recognized. 

Chief bottleneck appeared in the ma- 
chine-tool industry, the keystone of mass 
production. Machine tools are needed for 
airplane engines and bodies, for tanks, 
torpedo boats, machine guns and rifles, 
Army trucks and almost every other type 
of munitions. Only last week Mr. Knudsen 
appealed to tool makers “to do the impos- 
sible” by operating more shifts and sub- 
contracting more work. Spokesmen for the 
industry replied that the Government must 
bear the added costs and that workers 
must agree to long hours of overtime, 
since sufficient labor is not now available. 

First job of the new emergency office, 
therefore, will be to iron out the wrinkles 


in the machine-tool industry. Following 
that must come clearances in airplane en- 
gines and propellers, in powder, shipbuild- 
ing and armor plate. Labor bottlenecks 
among machinists, shipbuilders and super- 
visory workers also must be broken. 

Underlying reason for this confusion js 
that the United States is trying to ae. 
complish in two years what Adolf Hitler 
did in seven. Today the words of Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, ring woefully true: “Dollars cannot 
buy yesterday.” Chief task of the new 
Office of Production Management will be 
to crowd the “todays” that remain for 
both Great Britain and the United 
States. 

In this crowding, the American people 
are likely to learn that “business as usual” 
is due for a temporary suspension at 
least. Hitherto the defense effort has been 
predicated on the theory that the United 
States, with vast resources of unused man 
power and plant capacity, could impose 
defense production on top of normal pro- 
duction and have a full-blown recovery. 
This theory has yet to go overboard, but 
at production bottlenecks defense orders 
are to get the right of way. 

Ahead are critical decisions that must 
be made by the nation’s emergency 
management. That management must de- 
termine, for example, whether washing- 
machine companies can continue to place 
orders for tools that machine-gun factories 
might need; it must find out whether 
present plant capacity is sufficient for 
both wartime and peacetime needs; it 
must know whether labor can produce for 
defense and also retain all the hard-won 
gains of the last decade in shorter hours 
and higher wages. 


Labor-Employer Problems 


Upon the Office of Production Manage- 
ment will rest the responsibility of wring- 
ing compromises out of both management 
and labor in the interests of defense. Work 
must continue seven instead of five days a 
week in many plants, mines, mills and 
quarries. Some new plants doubtless must 
be built and others, perhaps, must be di- 
verted from civilian to defense production. 

The sad truth about the defense lag was 
told by Mr. Knudsen, when he said that 
“the defense job has not been sufficiently 
sold to industry and labor as yet.” That 
selling job now appears to be his. 

Hitherto there has been no govert- 
mental prod to accomplish defense ob 
jectives. Responsibility was divided even 
in the Government itself. By ending this 
division the President has tried to plug the 
largest hole in the defense program. Chief 
remaining task is to apply the power that 
will produce the needed effort. 
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“| THE PRESIDENT‘S KEY MAN 


- Mr. Morgenthau’s Role Broadens With Each New National Problem 


1 is 
i, | Treasury chief is a central 
val figure in spending, taxation, 


ra | defense, trade, price control 
not 


1eW Whenever the White House decides on 
be a new policy, or to veer on another tack, 
for Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
ited thau usually gets a new job. For eight 

years he has had the unenviable task of 
ple | keeping the New Deal afloat on a sea of 


ial” borrowed dollars. Now that sea has both 
at | deepened and widened. The United States 
eel has decided to arm on an unprecedented 


ited scale and appears determined to keep Brit- 
nan ain armed as well. And to the tall, slightly 
Dose stooped, head of the U.S. Treasury goes 
pro- the job of financing that mighty effort. 

ery. Mr. Morgenthau has been none too hap- 


but | py wrestling with the unbalanced budgets 


ders of the first two Roosevelt Administrations. 

He would much prefer to have had Govern- 
nust ment income balance outgo, and toward 
ncy | that port he has ceaselessly worked. Now 


de- that port is as far away as ever, and he 


ing- | observes grimly: “We’ve got an awful lot 
lace | of money to raise.” 

ories That is an old refrain to Secretary Mor- 
ther | genthau, but the overtones are louder. 


for | Some of them he has sounded already, like 
; it | drafting “slacker money” by removing tax 
> for | exemptions from government bonds. Oth- 
won ers will come when Congress asks him for 
ours | suggestions for tapping new sources of rev- 
enue with the tax hammer. 

But raising—and spending—money is 
only one of the Secretary’s jobs. He may 
have to find as many as 25,000,000,000 new 
dollars for defense, but he can devote only 
‘part time to this problem. Much of this 
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TREASURY CHIEFS: BELL, MORGENTHAU, SULLIVAN 
Money... money... money 


work will be detailed to Under Secretary 
Daniel W. Bell and Assistant Secretary 
John L. Sullivan, for Secretary Morgen- 
thau is rapidly emerging as the first mate 
of the ship of state. 

Mr. Morgenthau always has been on 
deck when more aid to England has been 
discussed and has been among the most 
persuasive spokesmen for Britain in the 
Cabinet. Before the President suggested 
a scheme to “lease” armament to England, 
Sir Frederick Phillips, British Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, conferred at length 
with Secretary Morgenthau, who, in turn, 
told a congressional committee that Britain 
needed not only war material, but dollars 
wherewith to buy them. 

As co-ordinator of British armament pur- 
chases in this country, the Treasury head 
sits in the center of defense buying. When 
the British need goods, they call first at the 
Treasury to find out where to get them and 
in what volume. The Secretary also has 
charge of buying goods for the civil de- 
partments of the Government, and to him 
falls the task of seeing that British and 
Treasury orders do not clog defense ma- 
chinery for the Army and Navy. 

And when British deliveries are placed 
aboard ship, Mr. Morgenthau is responsi- 
ble for clearing the cargoes. He also is 
charged with enforcement of the State De- 
partment’s export control policy, because 
the Secretary of the Treasury heads the 
Customs Bureau and the Coast Guard. 
Further, the Coast Guard is tied closely 
into the Atlantic fleet on neutrality patrol. 

As buyer for the Federal Works Agency, 
the Red Cross and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and as British buying co-ordi- 
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nator, Secretary Morgenthau has an addi- 
tional responsibility in keeping prices un- 
der control. Neither nondefense needs nor 
foreign bidders must be permitted to send 
prices skyrocketing in an effort to get 
goods, for the Administration also must 
keep an eye on inflation. 

This week dovetails into national bank- 
ing policy, for the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is a Treasury subordinate, charged 
with keeping national banks solvent. The 
Treasury, too, has a hand in the many fi- 
nancial operations of Government corpora- 
tions. The Public Debt Service adminis- 
ters transactions involving interest pay- 
ments for the Government itself, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the United 
States Housing Authority, and some trans- 
actions of the Federal Farm Loan Banks. 
Accounts are kept also for the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Another Morgenthau task is that of su- 
pervising foreign funds in this country— 
wealth owned by citizens and governments 
of German and Russian-occupied nations. 
As custodian of this wealth, he is trustee 
for more than $3,000,000,000, and super- 
vises the operations of several hundred for- 
eign-owned corporations, from shipping 
lines to perfume factories. He must see 
that none of this money falls into con- 
querors’ hands. 


Using Dollar as Trade Weapon 

The American dollar now is being used 
as a powerful weapon in international 
economic warfare, and the finger on the 
trigger is the finger of Secretary Morgen- 
thau. He manages the $2,000,000,000 stabi- 
lization fund that came into being as 
“profit” when the dollar was devalued. 

Today a new use has been found for the 
stabilization fund, and Secretary Morgen- 
thau is protecting the purchasing power of 
Chinese and Latin-American currencies by 
foreign-exchange operations. Aim of this 
policy is to prevent these weaker nations 
from being forced into dealings with Ger- 
many by assuring them markets in the 
United States or England. 

Finally, Secretary Morgenthau, as one of 
President Roosevelt’s most loyal lieuten- 
ants, has an official personal obligation to 
his chief. The President is guarded day 
and night by the Secret Service, and that 
Service, too, is a part of the Treasury. 
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Government's Growing Power 


What Recent Court Decisions, Legislative Actions Mean to Industry 


Extending federal authority 
over navigable streams. The 
Logan-Walter Bill veto 


Government power over private prop- 
erty and private business continues to ad- 
vance along a wide front. The Supreme 
Court, the President and Congress last 
week each took a hand either in enlarging 
or preserving Government authority. 

The Supreme Court, by two divided 
opinions, upheld the Federal Government’s 
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JUSTICE REED 
If it’s navigable it’s national 


assertion of authority over hydroelectric 
power companies and a State Govern- 
ment’s taxation of out-of-state corpora- 
tions. The President, by vetoing the Lo- 
gan-Walter Bill, saved administrative 
agencies from having their powers curbed, 
and the House of Representatives, in sus- 
taining the veto, backed him up. 

Two precedents were established by the 
Supreme Court in the water decision: (1) 
that federal power to control navigable 
rivers extends to all streams that readily 
could be made navigable, and (2) that 
federal authority regarding navigable 
streams is not limited to control over navi- 
gation but is “as broad as the needs of 
commerce.” 

Under these principles, the Court found 
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that the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany must obtain a license from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to operate its 
$12,000,000 dam and power plant on the 
New River near Radford, Va. This means 
that power generated at the dam is sub- 
ject to federal regulation of rates, services 
and securities, and that the plant can be 
repurchased by the Government after 50 
years for a price representing a fair value. 

In reaching this decision, the Court ma- 
jority reversed findings of two lower courts 
that the New River was not navigable, and 
overrode the contention of the power com- 
pany and of 41 States that, by subjecting 
the New River plant to federal license, 
State rights were invaded. Speaking for 
the majority, Justice Stanley F. Reed said: 

“The point is that navigable waters are 
subject to national planning and control in 
the broad regulation of commerce granted 
the Federal Government.” 

Speaking for himself and Justice James 
C. McReynolds, Justice Owen J. Roberts 
dissented sharply from the majority deci- 
sion. He attacked the case primarily on the 
ground that a river cannot be found navi- 
gable unless it is, in fact, used for naviga- 
tion—a holding of the two lower federal 
courts. Under the majority interpretation 
of navigability, said Justice Roberts, 
“every creek in every State ... may be 
pronounced navigable because by the ex- 
penditure of some enormous sum, such a 
project would be possible of execution.” 

The tax case involved Wisconsin’s levy 
of 24% per cent (now 3 per cent) on cor- 
porate dividends paid by out-of-state con- 
cerns doing business in Wisconsin. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter upheld the tax on the 
theory that a State has power to tax both 
the income earned and the income paid 
out by corporations. The decision reversed 
a finding of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

The decision was rendered against the 
J.C. Penney Company, which argued that, 
in applying the “privilege dividend tax” 
to outside corporations, Wisconsin was at- 
tempting to extend .its taxing power be- 
yond the State’s borders. This contention 
was recognized as valid by Justice Rob- 
erts, who voiced the dissent of four mem- 
bers of the Court. The dissenting opinion 
declared that Wisconsin called an excise 
levy by another name, and thereby ac- 
quired authority, under the majority opin- 
ion, to reach out and tax the property of 
citizens of other States. 

In vetoing the Logan-Walter Bill, the 


President explained that he feared the pro- 
posal “would produce the utmost chaos 
and paralysis in the administration of the 
Government at this critical time.” In sup- 
port of his veto, he submitted to Congress 
an analysis of the measure by Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson. 

Announced intention of the Logan- 
Walter Bill was to restrict the power of a 
growing number of administrative agen- 
cies by requiring them to adopt uniform 
rules of procedure and subjecting their 
rules and decisions to review by federal 
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courts. Improvement of administrative 
procedure was recognized as a_ worthy 
goal by the President, but he claimed the 
bill would have the opposite effect, and 
asked Congress to await recommendations 
on the matter from a committee appointed 
by the Attorney General. 

The President’s principal objection to 
the bill was that it would hamper the 
defense program. As an example, he cited 
the Treasury’s control of foreign funds, 
which requires prompt issuance of regula- 
tions. The Logan-Walter Bill, he said, 
would subject such regulations to pro- 
longed hearings and possible court review. 
A general objection to the bill was that 
the administration of federal laws would 
be hamstrung by a wave of court suits. 
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BATTLE OF “WORK DOLLAR’ 
VERSUS THE GOLD DOLLAR 


Hitler Emphasis on Goods Instead of Currency Has an Echo in America 


A possible change in world 
attitude toward money as 
result of Nazi experiment 


Gold versus labor, said Adolf Hitler in 
his latest speech, is the issue in the world 
today. Germany has no gold, he declared, 
but Germany’s capacity for work is her 
capital. With it, he said, she can conquer 
other nations which depend on gold. 

When Hitler made this speech, he called 
attention to an essential difference between 
the money system he has set up in Ger- 
many and the money system the demo- 
cratic countries of the world have always 
known. Not having any gold, Hitler’s Ger- 
many had to think in terms of goods—of 
real wealth rather than symbols of wealth. 

Now the German emphasis on things 
rather than money is forcing other coun- 
tries to do likewise. Exactiy one week 
after the Hitler speech, President Roose- 
velt urged that the United States get rid 
of the dollar sign in its aid-to-Britain pro- 
gram. He pointed out that wars are not 
won with money in the bank, but with 
guns, planes, ships and shells. 

Hitler’s speech and President Roosevelt’s 
statements have aroused curiosity among 
businessmen and others in the United 
States. 


A Threat to Democracy? 

What is this “work dollar” that the Ger- 
mans use? How does it differ from the gold 
dollar? Has Hitler discovered something 
new which the rest of the world can copy 
to advantage? Or does his “work dollar” 
threaten democracy everywhere? 

These questions are asked by puzzled 
Americans, who fear that a Hitler victory 
would destroy the value of the money dol- 
lars they have saved up. 

In this country, the money dollar based 
on gold has always been more than merely 
a measure of the value of goods and serv- 
ees. It is a kind of automatic regulator 
of supply and demand. When the dollar 
price of a thing goes up, the supply of it 
offered for sale increases and the eagerness 
of buyers for it falls off until a new bal- 
ance is reached. When the dollar price 
goes down, less is offered for sale, and cus- 
tomers are more interested in buying. 

But in Hitler’s Germany the work dol- 
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REICH BALCONY: RIBBENTROP, CIANO, HITLER, GOERING 
Their businessmen are yes-men 


lar is just a yardstick. It has no gold back- 
ing. Its value, fixed by the government, 
varies according to the commodity or the 
kind of work performed. 

With this “work dollar” the Nazis have 
amazed the world by their ability to get 
things done. They have wiped out unem- 
ployment. They have constructed great 
highways, factories, power plants, public 
buildings. They have carried on foreign 
trade in spite of their lack of gold. They 
have organized the strongest and _ best- 
equipped army the world has ever known. 
They have conquered country after coun- 
try, and now are threatening to overrun 
the world. 

The secret of Hitler’s success in using the 
“work dollar” lies in his supreme power as 
a dictator. Hitler tells businessmen just 
what they can and cannot do, and backs 
up his orders with force. 

Without a government permit, the Ger- 
man businessman cannot build a new 
plant or make a new investment. He can- 
not raise his prices higher than the gov- 
ernment will allow, no matter how strong 
the demand for his product may be. He 
cannot raise or lower wages except with 
government approval. He cannot send 
money out of the country. If the govern- 
ment refuses permission, he cannot import 
the supplies he needs to run his business. 
He cannot be in business without govern- 
ment approval. If the government tells 
him to use part of his income to buy gov- 
ernment bonds, he has no choice but to 
buy the bonds, even though he gets no in- 


terest on them—and he never can find out 
how big the government debt is. 

The Nazis use their “work dollar” in 
controlling wages, prices, profits, interest, 
taxes, imports, exports. They control every 
detail of what goes on in business. If the 
German businessman violates any of the 
Nazi government’s rules, or even complains 
about them, he can be put in a concen- 
tration camp or beheaded. 

Dollars based on gold are still being 
used by the United States, although the 
gold is buried far below ground in Ken- 
tucky and is never seen. The gold dollar 
leaves businessmen, consumers and work- 
ers free to make their own decisions. Sup- 
ply, demand and price act on one another 
in the market place. The dollar itself puts 
people to work, or fails to put them to 
work. The typical American businessman 
can, if he wishes, build new factories, make 
new investments, raise or lower his prices, 
export and import goods, buy bonds or re- 
fuse to buy them, and complain about the 
size of the Government debt. Except for a 
few Government restrictions, he can do all 
these things or refrain from doing them 
without fear of imprisonment or execution. 

Now President Roosevelt is proposing 
that aid for Britain be rendered “in kind” 
rather than in money. To this extent he is 
asking Congress to adopt the “work dol- 
lar” instead of the gold dollar, but without 
any sacrifice of democracy. Supporters of 
his plan declare they simply want to use 
Hitler’s “work-dollar” weapon to aid the 
fight against Hitler. 
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he President's Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A Crowded Schedule 


For Returning Executive 


Rested After Caribbean Inspection Tour, 
Mr. Roosevelt Weighs Vital Defense Problems 


Holland's Princess Juliana 
heads list of distinguished 
White House visitors 


Back to a desk piled high with weighty 
problems came President Roosevelt last 
week. He had left the blue waters and 
bright sunshine of the Caribbean behind. 
Facing him were important decisions in 
his task of trying to keep the nation 
secure in a war-torn world. 

The presidential special pulled into the 
yards of the Union Station at Washington 
in the midst of a gray December rain. At 
the station to meet him were Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, Post- 
master General Frank C. Walker, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. On returning to the White 
House, the President immediately went 
into conference with Mr. Welles. 

By the next day, the President was 
ready to spring his big news of the week, 
and he chose his regular Tuesday after- 
noon press conference as a channel for 
the story. Sensing that something was up, 
200 newsmen crowded into his oval office. 


Simplicity for Inaugural 

The President started off, as he often 
does, with an announcement of no great 
moment. He said he had found on re- 
turning that plans for his inaugural were 
getting out of hand, but he was still in- 
sisting on simplicity as the keynote. 

Then, saying there was no particular 
news, he launched into his discussion of 
the problem of financing aid to Britain. 
Fhe tentative plan he outlined—for the 
loan or leasing of war supplies to Britain, 
to be repaid later in kind 
surprise. No inkling of it had leaked out. 
Here at last was the big story the news- 
men were waiting for. 

The President tense, as if he 
realized how much might depend on how 
well he explained his plan. He puffed hard 
on his cigarette. Several times he looked 
over at his press secretary, Stephen T. 
Early, who smiled back reassuringly. The 
President went to more trouble than usual 
to be sure he was making himself clear. 
For illustration, he likened this country 
to a householder whose neighbor’s house 
was burning down, and whose hose was 





was a complete 


seemed 
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needed to extinguish the fire. In such a 
crisis, the President declared, the hose 
immediately would be attached to a 
hydrant and there would be no haggling 
over the cost. Afterwards, he went on, 
the neighbor could return the hose, or, 
if it was ruined, replace it with a new one. 

There were questions about speeding up 
the defense program, but the President 
obviously was not yet ready to tackle this 
subject in detail. 

But before the week was out he an- 
nounced plans to create a four-man office 
of emergency management, headed by Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, with full responsibility 
for national defense production, purchas- 
ing, and priorities. 


Tuesday evening, rounding out an 












Assistant Secretary Robert P. Patterson, 
of New York, to fill the place. Mr. Pat. 
terson was confirmed within an hour. 

One executive order broadened the av- 
thority of the Priorities Board. A second 
transferred some unexpended public works 
money for use in the defense program, 
This action must have tugged a little at 
the President’s heart, for it meant post. 
ponement of a new post office at Warm 
Springs, Ga. 

Most distinguished of White House 
visitors was Princess Juliana, of Holland, 
Others were a group of writers, including 
Edna Ferber, Morris Ernst, and Alexander 
Woollcott. The President was _ presented 
with a book of stamps to add to his col- 
lection by Leila Livingston Morse, grand- 
daughter of the inventor of the telegraph, 
Samuel F. B. Morse. Juan Jose Soler, the 
new minister from Paraguay, came to pay 
his respects. Pedro Martinez Fraga, the 
Cuban ambassador, came to say farewell. 

Politics and patronage were discussed 
by the President at lunch with Edward J. 
Flynn, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Another luncheon visitor 
was Josephus Daniels, ambassador to 
Mexico, who told the President of the 





especially busy day for the President, 
was the first big White House social 


function of the season—the reception to 
the judiciary. Mr. Roosevelt, tanned and 
rested from his trip, was his jovial and 
smiling self as he greeted the guests. 

The week found the President catching 
up on his legislative grist. He vetoed the 
Logan-Walter Bill, and the House failed 
to muster a two-thirds vote to override it. 
One bill he signed provided for calling a 
Pan-American cotton conference; another 
created the post of Under Secretary of 
War. The President not only signed this 
bill, but sent to the Senate the name of 
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UNLOADING LUMBER FOR INAUGURAL STANDS OPPOSITE WHITE HOUSE 


good impression the visit of Vice President- 
elect Henry A. Wallace had made i 
Mexico. Still another caller was Governor 
Culbert L. Olson, of California, with a 
proposal for a Central Valley project in 
his State similar to the TVA. 

Admiral William D. Leahy, about to 
sail as ambassador to France, came for 
last instructions. The President gave him 
a personal note to take to Marshal Pétain, 
the French Chief of State. 


There was one thing more. The Electoral f 


College met and the President was notified 


at last he had been elected for a third 


term. 
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The President's Week 





OPENING THE GOLD-BRAID SEASON 


Leaders of the Nation 


Political enemies mingle 
at peace in democracy’s 
‘most formal moment’ 


Gold braid, scarlet coats, stiff shirts and 
dress suits (some of the latter slightly 
redolent of moth balls) were all to be seen 
at the White House throughout the eve- 
ning of December 17. The occasion was 
the first big state function of the season— 
the annual reception in honor of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the other 
members of the Supreme Court. The key- 
note of the evening, as Mr. Roosevelt is 
fond of saying, was sedate simplicity— 
democracy at its most formal moment. 

Just back from his Caribbean cruise, 
tanned but still tired, the President, with 
his wife by his side, spent an hour of that 
evening shaking hands and asking, “How 
do you do?” The hands he shook were 
the most powerful in the country. 

New Dealers, Republicans and Willkie 
Democrats mingled, and then mingled 
again—as they patiently and politely stood 
in the long receiving line that extended all 
the way down the side of the East Room, 
as they sampled weak raspberry punch 
and cookies in the State Dining Room, 
as they (at least a few of the gay ones) 
twirled on the highly polished dance floor. 

As is the White House custom, the sev- 
eral hundred guests present assembled in 
the East Room to wait until the Roose- 
velts had taken their places in the Blue 
Room. At the same time, opposite the 
great hall, with its gold seal on the marble 
floor, stood an Army sergeant and a sailor 
in uniform. Each held an American flag. 
Motionless, looking straight ahead, they 
remained at attention until the President 
had taken his stand in the receiving line. 

Promptly at 9 o’clock, from a bunch of 
palms, the bright-coated players of the 
Marine Band struck up “Hail to the 
Chief,” the signal for state receptions to 
begin. Preceded by four Marine Corps offi- 
cers marching two abreast and swathed in 
braids, the President entered from the din- 
ing room on the arm of his naval aide, 
Capt. Daniel J. Callaghan. Following, es- 
corted by Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
came the First Lady, smiling as usual—in 
a gown of blue velvet and old lace, with 
sweeping train, which, in the words of the 
scribbling ladies of the press “looked like 
4 Museum piece.” 

After a few hundred guests had grasped 
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CHIEF JUSTICE AND MRS. HUGHES 
A feminine guest gushed 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s big, muscular hand, time 
out was called for a moment to give the 
President a rest. While her husband drank 
a glass of water, Mrs. Roosevelt adjusted 
her lace, laughed, and exchanged impres- 
sions with the aides by her side. 

The throng was thickest in the State 
Dining Room, where, under the new por- 
trait of Lincoln, the guests reached through 
masses of crimson carnations on the long 
buffet table to pick up salted nuts or 
bonbons. 

“Tsn’t he cute?” gushed a feminine guest, 
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JUSTICE AND MRS. DOUGLAS 
The youngest of the wives 


Relax at White House Reception to High Court 


more excited than the rest, as Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, with his slightly stooped car- 
riage and Santa Claus beard, made his 
appearance. “And who’s that little girl he’s 
talking with?” The little girl turned out 
to be Mrs. William O. Douglas, youngest of 
the Supreme Court wives. Nearby whisked 
Justice Frankfurter, who, unlike most 
members of the high bench, definitely likes 
parties. And in a corner, surrounded by 
ladies, bashfully grinned bachelor Justice 
Frank Murphy. 


Cabinet Members in Crowd 

An overnight guest at the White House, 
novelist Edna Ferber, spent several min- 
utes chatting with Secretary of State Hull, 
who definitely does not like parties. Close 
at hand was Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
attending his first White House reception 
as a Cabinet member. Another Cabinet 
member present was Secretary Perkins, 
smart in a black print and black gloves 
(the Executive Mansion is one of the few 
places in Washington where the ladies still 
wear gloves in the evening). 

The White House itself, like most 
American homes, recently had undergone 
repairing and refurbishing for the winter. 
Sofas and chairs had new upholstery and 
fresh paint. The crystals on the three 
huge chandeliers in the long East Room 
glittered overhead, reflected on the par- 
quetry floors. The scene was a far cry 
from the day when Abigail Adams used 
to hang the White House washing in the 
same ballroom. 

After the last person in line had greeted 
him, the President retired upstairs, a spat- 
ter of applause following him as he passed 
through the halls. It was midnight be- 
fore the remaining guests were aware of 
the polite White House hint to go home, 
before the aides and 40 policemen on duty 
were able to clear the rooms by looking 
meaningfully at lingerers, applying elbow 
pressure when necessary. 

In ordinary times, the first state recep- 
tion of the season is in honor of members 
of the foreign diplomatic corps. Last year, 
with war just declared in Europe, the 
party was an ordeal for envoys from bel- 
ligerent nations, who stepped agilely be- 
hind the shelter of potted palms to avoid 
meeting one another. This season, with 
the situation even more confused, the 
Roosevelts gave up the idea entirely, and 
decided to keep their first party “in the 
family.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 













4  CHRISTMAS—FOR WHOM? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Christmas 1940 comes and goes with a question 
mark. Is it a grim reminder of the disregard by a 
war-torn world of the teachings of Christianity? Is it 
the celebration of a cause that has throughout history 
risen and fallen only to demonstrate by its survival 
the enduring strength of its fundamental philosophy 
—the urge to human brotherhood? 

Is Christmas a bothersome holiday to the con- 
science of those whose leadership has made a mockery 
of our so-called civilization? The ills of the whole 
world are not far different from those which beset the 
individual. There is little of the true Christmas spirit 
among nations in this era because there is too much 
selfishness and intolerance and a locking up of the 
forces of sympathy and moral support within our own 
boundaries. Theoretically we grant equality to peo- 
ples of another race, creed or color, but in our hearts 
sit the prejudices of self-centered unwillingness to 
grant that same equality. The compelling thought 
returns, if only for a moment, to remind us all that 
it is generosity which typifies Christmas. 

Too much, of course, do we think in material 
terms—of gifts that are more symbolic of the size of 
one’s purse than of the size of one’s heart. Too much 
also are gifts simply an emphasis on the fact that all 
through the year our generosity is dead and that the 
gifts we should render to each other are gifts of self 
and not things. 

How often, as we look back, through the twelve 
blind months of the pre-Christmas period do we set 
up an adamant stubbornness against those who plead 
for our minds to open so that our ears may hear the 
argument of those who differ with us? We cling tena- 
ciously to self, hoarding our own thoughts and push- 
ing aside those who seek to share with us the greater 
wisdom that comes from discussion and collaboration. 


THE SELFISH SHUT How often also do we see self- 
THEIR EARS TO THE ishness so deeply entrenched 
IDEAS OF OTHERS within our lives that we intoler- 

antly condemn without first ex- 
amining the truth of another’s case? How frequently 
do we see employer and labor leader locking out each 
other’s ideas by tightly closing their minds? 

How many of us, for example, are thinking even 
this week of the 80,000,000 human beings in Central 
Europe in any but harsh and bitter terms? Ah, yes, 
we say, they should never have sanctioned the cruel 





leadership which has led them into war and broken 
the bonds of Christianity itself! Ah, yes, they deserve 
the same fate as their leaders, we crisply remark, but 
we will not generously open our minds to discover 
why 80,000,000 Germans can accept an idea and back 
it with the same valor that their opponents do. 


ACCEPTANCE OF 
RULE BY FORCE IS 
NOT SUFFICIENT 


It is not sufficient to point to 
our British brothers and the 
miserable plight of their women 
and children who huddle under- 
ground with pathetic upturned faces looking to the 
heavens for an answer to the never-ending rain of 
bombs. It is not sufficient either to dismiss the prob- 
lem with a shrug of the shoulders and say: “This is 
inevitable—it always has been and always will be. 
Till there is mastery by physical might there can be 
no mastery by ideals.” 

But this has been the way of the past and it has 
brought no answer. Man has murdered man. Man 
has mobilized the ingenuity of talented scientists and 
today has developed the most destructive system of 
organized murder the world has ever known. Shall 
the answer of the human race to its own problems be 
suicide? Is there not a cowardice in that admission 
and are we not challenged by the spirit of Christ at 
least to open up our minds this Christmas season 
and inquire whether there can be some other way to 
utilize this life which God gives us for the brief years 
each generation spends on earth? 

There can be only one answer. There must be 4 
concession by man that he is not the supreme master 
and that a higher and more powerful influence can 
guide the destinies of mankind if we but give that 
Force the opportunity to work for us. 

This is but another way of saying that as we make 
the choice between an allegiance to a supreme ¢g0 
or a supreme Being we must be willing to grant to 
other humans the same beneficent interest on the 
part of God that we like to assume for ourselves. 

Men will ponder in their bewilderment seeking 4 
reason why the innocent must suffer in this wal. 
They will beseech Divine Providence to tell them 
what the helpless have done to deserve such a terrible 
fate. Man’s comprehension is finite—he cannot ¢ 
plain by methods of plausibility or logic the working 
of Divine Force. He can only do that which the 
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to look into his own heart for the message that God 
places there and ask himself if his own course is true, 
if it points toward the goal of human brotherhood or 
human selfishness, if it derives from the philosophy 
that Moses and Christ gave to the world any inspira- 
tion to generosity of spirit in the relations of individ- 
uals to one another and nations to each other. 

How, it will be asked, does this touch the concrete 
situation of the hour? In Europe are ill-clad, ill- 
nourished people, millions of them broken in spirit as 
well as in body. For them slavery has become a re- 
ality as cruel tyrants and their henchmen swarm 
across boundaries with plans for permanent subju- 
gation. 

Where, then, is the beginning? Is it by the exercise 
of more might, by the extension of American financial, 
material and moral weapons to aid the side which 
gives greater promise of emancipating their brethren 
and bringing freedom once more to Europe? Does it 
lie in stolid indifference, in segregating ourselves from 
all others in the world and contemplating our com- 
forts and our riches as the miser does his glistening 
metal? Does the spirit of Christmas tell us to say: 
“Away with you, Europeans, you are not humans, 
you are not our brothers, you are just a lot of quarrel- 
some exploiters” ? 

Clearly there is no message that Christ ever wrote 
which can justify our turning from human suffering 
and maladjustment as if it were not our problem or 
our concern. Christ gave to man the concept that it 
is better to die for the cause of others than to live in 
the so-called safety of self-glorification. Conscience 
has a way of burning its way into the minds of those 
who in advancing years begin to perceive the mean- 
ing of life itself—the limited tenure which is vouch- 
safed us and the missed opportunities which come 
tushing across the human brain as the twilight of our 
years draws to an end. 


TEARS OF WORLD Why can’t we see now, while 
REMINDER TO US OF there is strength in our bodies 
NEGLECTED DUTY and vision in our eyes, that the 

tears of the world today are 
meant for us in America, too,—stark reminders of a 
duty neglected and of hearts that have been steeled 
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against the opinions and claims of others? 
Must we not remind ourselves now of the mistakes 
) Of British statesmen in the ’twenties, of the mistakes 





We are not generous with our minds as other peoples clamor for under- 
standing—we must begin to study the bases of peace as a means of 
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bringing war to an end—A challenge to man’s reasoning capacity. 


of French statesmen, of the mistakes of American 
statesmen, of the forces of mutual distrust and sus- 
picion that abounded, of the forces that cried na- 
tionalism in defiance of the spirit of sharing and mu- 
tuality which was the basis of Christianity itself? 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT Religious rituals may not in- 
COULD TURN US TO spire us—though to be sure we 
WAYS OF UNITY have erected defense mechan- 

isms against them—and sectar- 
ian philosophies may not break through the fog that 
is in our minds as we divide the whole world merely 
into good nations and bad nations and await solemnly 
the defeat of the one by the other, only to learn in 
after years that the mad spirit of conquest sows the 
seeds of revenge and breeds an even more ruthless 
contender in a subsequent war. 

The spirit of Christmas could change the whole 
world if it were but given a chance to enter the minds 
of those who profess Christianity but who deny its 
principles. The spirit of Christmas could, if we all 
united in prayer, turn our thoughts to ways of con- 
structive union instead of destructive disunion. 

We should be thinking and planning peace. We 
have national advisory commissions for defense but 
we have no national advisory commission for the 
study of the bases of peace. We should ask other na- 
tions to organize such units now. It would be better 
if we formulated the principles of a peace treaty be- 
fore, rather than after, an armistice is signed. 

Man is able to write a contract of peace but he can 
never secure respect for its terms unless he first con- 
quers the injustice that lies in his heart, the selfish 
desire for property or power at the expense of others, 
and the unwillingness to acknowledge wherein we are 
wrong and how we propose to correct our own mis- 
takes. Such a course must inevitably inspire a re- 
ciprocal spirit in other peoples. It is the way to break 
down hate, the way to overthrow the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis and the Stalins—it is the road to the 
hearts of Germans, Italians, Russians, British, French, 
in fact all peoples inside and outside the war areas. 
It is the formula to be derived from Christ’s own 
words and deeds. And when it is fulfilled, we will cele- 
brate Christmas, not in the hypocrite’s fold, but in a 
haven of sincerity. For even the sinner will then per- 
ceive at the end of the road not death but the begin- 
ning of an immortal service to mankind. 
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The volume of Christmas trade this year is breaking 
all records. More clothing, more toys, more home wares, 
more of every variety of the presents that make for 
Yuletide cheer are being bought this holiday season than 
ever before. More dollars were paid to merchants in 
December, 1929, but the dollars bought less goods. 

The Pictogram shows how December retail trade ex- 
penditures have risen as the United States climbed out 
of the depression low. Expenditures this month will buy 
almost double the goods bought in December, 1932, one- 
third more than in 1937, and nearly 10 per cent more 
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than in December, 1939. Because prices are lower than 
in 1929, the dollars flowing into retail trade this month 
will buy one-fifth more goods than were bought by the 
dollars spent in December, 1929. 

Record holiday trade climaxes a year in which the 
trend has followed closely the tide of war in Europe. A 
downswing in the early part of the year was followed by 
an uptrend that began in May and quickly increased toa 
new high in industrial operations, as a result of orders for 
war materials. Retail sales are just now beginning to 
catch up with this sharp rise. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Record production has meant steadily increasing pay- 
ments to workers. Consequently, American industrial 
workers have good cause for cheer this Christmas with 
an average annual income for 1940 that will buy 21 per 
cent more goods than in 1929. In spite of the fact that 
there are still large numbers of unemployed, Americans 
are enjoying a national income that has a 10 per cent 
greater buying power than their 1929 income. 

Stores in industrial areas that have benefited most 
from defense outlays are reporting the greatest increases. 
Farm areas are enjoying the smallest increase, although 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. 


a farm income that is larger than in any other year since 
1929, except 1937, is guaranteeing good business. 

Contributing to the cheerful outlook is the prospect 
that the billions to be spent on defense assure the United 
States—for the first time since the ’20s—several years 
of uninterrupted prosperity. Adding further to the 
good cheer this holiday season is the fact that the pres- 
ent level of prosperity has been attained without an in- 
crease in the cost of living, so that the worker’s dollar 
will go as far now as it did in August, 1939, just before 
the outbreak of war in Europe. 
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EAC LT 


Should Full Power Over Arms Contracts 
Be Given to National Defense Commission? 


Rep. J. Buell Snyder 


(Dem.), Pa.; Chairman, Subcommittee on 
the Army and National Defense, House 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 

I say emphatically, “No.” 

During the past three years I have vis- 
ited every major Army post, air base, air- 
plane and engine factory in the United 
States and all our possessions, and I think 
I am in a position to say that the Army 
Engineers and the Navy do their job just 
as efficiently and economically as any 
other department in the Government—or 
any private concern. 

Personally, I think they do a better job, 
and to take such authority away from 
them, as you suggest in this question, 
would weaken the whole defense structure. 


Silas H. Strawn 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Former President, American 
Bar Association and Chamber of Com- 
merce of U.S., 


answers: 

Although the ability and the experience 
of the members of the Defense Advisory 
Commission are excellent, I believe an effi- 
cient and active chairman is necessary for 
the best results. 

While the Commissioners must give care- 
ful consideration to the requests of the War 
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Delays in the national prepared- 
ness program have brought to the 
fore a proposal to lodge in the 
National Defense Commission full 
authority over arms contracts, so 
as to speed production. To obtain 
a cross section of authoritative 
opinion, The United States News 
asked leading industrialists and 





others closely interested this ques- 
tion: 
Should the Defense Com- | 
mission be given complete 
and final authority over de- 
fense contracts, instead of 
the War and Navy Depart- 
ments? 
Answers are presented here. 








and Navy Departments, to avoid conflicts 
and duplications and in the interest of ex- 
pedition and economy, the final determina- 
tion of all requisitions should rest with the 
Commission, which is conversant with the 
requirements of the various departments. 


George N. Peek 


MOLINE, ILL.; Former Member, War In- 
dustries Board; Former President, Export- 
Import Bank; Former Special Adviser to 
President Roosevelt on Foreign Trade, 


answers: 

In my opinion the Defense Commission 
should have a chairman responsible only 
to the President, just as Bernard Baruch 
operated during the first World War. If 
he is the right man, orderly and efficient 
procedure will follow. 


(by telegraph) 


James W. Hook 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; President, Geomet- 
ric Tool Company and United Illuminating 
Co.; Former Chairman, New England Coun- 
cil; Member, NRA_ Industrial Advisory 
Board, 1933, and Vice Chairman, NRA 
Durable Goods Industries Committee, 
1934-35, 


answers: 

So far as I can see, the Defense Com- 
mission has had no difficulty in placing 
orders. To date I think it has placed 
orders for over nine billions of dollars’ 
worth of equipment. The problem now is 
to get those orders filled. What good, 
therefore, would it do to place a new and 
untried authority over the War and Navy 
Departments? 

I know there has been just criticism 
over the slowness with which cantonments 
and personal equipment for the con- 
scripted soldiers have been obtained. That 
is because of bad local organization. I 


have always felt that there should be a 
co-ordinating group in Washington—one 
that would have authority to establish 
uniformity in supplies and resolve dis- 
putes. But for the Government to create a 
brand new organization to take over all 
of the defense purchasing for the two de- 
partments of the Government, I have 
grave doubts. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


President, Stanford University, Calif.; For- 
mer Secretary of Interior, 
answers: 

Control of all defense contracts should 
be centralized and not departmentalized. 
There should be a final and single admin- 
istrative head presiding over the Defense 
Commission and representatives of the 
War and Navy Departments. To this head 
should be given full power to act. Com- 
mittee or commission authority is almost 
sure to be ineffective. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


LANCASTER, PA.; President, Armstrong Cork 
Co.; President, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Director, Chamber of Com- 
merce of U.S., 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 

American industry is being called upon 
today to do everything short of war. The 
crucial test of this “short-of-war” policy 
will come in the next three to six months 
and will mean twenty-four-hour, seven-day 
operations in defense industry plants. It 
means speed and more speed. 

It means that Government will have to 
improve its own Defense Commission op- 
erations—good as they have been under the 
circumstances—to increase the decisive, 
businesslike handling of defense under 4 
properly organized commission with a Ci 
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vilian boss—an executive head fully au- 
thorized to cut all the Gordian knots of 
governmental red tape. 


Charles R. Hook 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO; President, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; Member, Industrial Con- 
ference Board and Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, Department of Commerce; Former 
President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 


answers: 


I think the Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion has done a wonderful job considering 
the handicaps under which they are op- 
erating. Give them authority and a chair- 
man and they will go to town! 





Mr. Hook enclosed with the foregoing 
answer a copy of a letter which he sent 
to Senate Majority Leader Barkley and 
other members of Congress last June 7, 
from which the following is an excerpt: 

The present Advisory Committee to the 
Council of National Defense, consisting of 
Messrs. Stettinius, Knudsen, Budd, Hill- 
man, et al., must be converted into a board 
or commission for a period of the emer- 
gency with a “boss” clothed with full au- 
thority to inaugurate, install and operate 
a complete plan of industrial mobilization 
for national defense. 


J. Douglas Brown 


PRINCETON, N.J.; Director, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 


answers: 


There is every indication that the grow- 
ing seriousness of the international situa- 
tion demands that industrial mobilization 
be thrown into high gear and that all di- 
vision of responsibility at the top be elim- 
inated. It is high time we concentrated 
authority in the Defense Commission and 
cleared decks for action. 


Clarence Avildsen 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Chairman, Avildsen, Rein- 
hart and Co.; Member, Department of Com- 
merce Business Advisory Council; Former 
Department Representative on Temporary 
National Economic Committee, 


answers: 


The delay in production of defense ma- 
terials would not be overcome by giving 
the Defense Commission complete and 
final authority over defense contracts. The 
real answer to our problem is greatly to in- 
crease production of machine tools by Gov- 
ernment-financed plant expansion, with 
assurance that such extra capacity after 
the emergency will not be used in compe- 
tition with private industry. 


(by telegraph) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Industry’s No. 1 Job 

















° There’s probably no single sub- 
ject attracting more interest today 
than our National Defense program. 
Everyone wants to know the prog- 
ress American Industry is making 
in producing huge stores of guns, 
planes, ships, tanks and munitions. 


° Right now, several of our 
plants are working at top speed 
producing gun equipment and other 
machines which you would never 
find in the catalog of the thousands 
of products we manufacture. And 
very soon our production facilities 
will be substantially increased with 
the completion of fifteen new build- 
ings in six different states. 


° But the manufacture of these 
emergency products is only a part 
of the equipment our company is 
supplying. The electrical products 
that we build are a vital necessity in 
the National Defense program. Our 
long experience in designing and 
building practically every known 
electrical product is now being 
utilized to the limit by both govern- 
ment and industry alike. 


° Our plants are working night 


and day to fill orders for millions of 
dollars worth of electrical equip- 
ment—equipment such as turbines 
for marine service; motors and con- 
trol equipment for cargo ships; 
motors and generators for sub- 
marine tenders; generators and X- 
Ray equipment for the Army; radio 
equipment for all the Services; Sea- 
drome contact lights for naval air 
bases; distribution and instrument 
transformers for shipbuilding yards. 
Then there are ignitron rectifiers, 
multiple arc welders, meters, light- 
ing equipment, Micarta and scores 
of other products, all wanted in a 
hurry by other manufacturers who 
are working on important defense 
orders. 


*In addition to filling these 
orders, we have still others from 
the more than 100,000 dealers and 
wholesalers who sell our home elec- 
trical products and Mazda Lamps. 


° All of these are orders that 
must be filled. Neither we, nor any 
of our industry partners, can afford 
to permit any bottleneck or busi- 
ness stalemate occur because of lack 
of the equipment that we supply. 
We must constantly bear in mind, 
too, that even greater demands will 
be made on us tomorrow. 


° One of the most important 
things our company has done to 
assure efficient fulfillment of all 
these demands is the creation of an 
Emergency Products Division. 
Through the work of this division 
‘we are maintaining full concentra- 
tion on defense prroblems, but in 
ways that least affect the important 
production of our regular electrical 
lines. 


* National Defense is most cer- 
tainly a tall order. And we at West- 
inghouse, like all American Indus- 
try, consider it the most important 
order in our history. 
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Speeding Output 
For Defense: 
Editors’ Views 


Two types of remedies are offered by the 
press for the lag in defense production 
about which William S. Knudsen, of the 
National Defense Commission, is express- 
ing serious concern. About half of the 
commenting editors favor creation of a 
semimilitary production organization un- 
der command of a co-ordinator. The other 
half discard the idea of such a strong, 
centralized control of the program, and 
favor instead a voluntary system of na- 
tional unity in industry designed to banish 
struggles for selfish interests in the face 
of war perils. 

“The American people,” states the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “can- 
not have an efficient war machine and 
produce simultaneously every gadget that 
fancy may demand for comfortable living. 
It was the policy of wisdom not to switch 
from a peacetime basis of industry to a 
wartime economy until the machinery of 
quantity production was ready. Now the 
time has come. America must put her in- 
dustry on a war footing. Capital, labor, 
technical service, transportation—all these 
must be conscripted. If this is not done, 
woe to the nation!” 

“What is lacking,” in the judgment of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), 
“is the national viewpoint, the realization 
that this is an emergency job which re- 
quires extraordinary effort, far above and 
beyond the normal routine of peacetime, 
commercial operations.” 
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ONE-MAN BAND 


“This problem and others,” says the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.) , “can 
be solved without difficulty if both busi- 
ness and labor will only wake up to the 
necessity and realize that their joint inter- 
est in the world crisis is paramount to 
their individual or group interests.” 

“We must have,” declares the New 
York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “the 
same principle of unified and co-ordinated 
effort that is necessary in the actual mak- 
ing of war. There is as little sense in con- 
fusion in executing a definite program as 
there would be in the conduct of an army 
in the field.” 
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THE WAITING CROWD 


Elderman for Washington Post 
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AGROUND 


“The wheels of production,” contends 
the New York Sun (Ind.), “must be freed 
of their clogs, industry must be cured of 
its distrust and put in a position of free 
enterprise—and responsibility. The men 
and women who want to work must be free, 
too—free to work. No bureaucracy could 
ready us for war, much less win one.” 

The Providence (R.I.) Bulletin (Ind.) 
comments that “it is easy to see that one 
of the gravest weaknesses in our present 
defense setup its the lack of a co-ordinator. 
Knudsen is not the head, Stettinius is not 
the head, Hillman is not the head, no one 
is the head—except in the sense that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is the head ex-officio. But 
as Chief Executive of the nation, the Pres- 
ident obviously cannot give all his time 
to this one job.” 

Recognizing that “the national defense 
program must be revitalized,” the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) agrees 
that “there is need of leadership which 
will see the policy through, once it has 
been defined.” 

“No effort short of the maximum,” main- 
tains the Jersey City (N.J.) Journal 
(Ind.), “should be tolerated. In our judg- 
ment the necessary speed and volume of 
production will not be forthcoming unless 
we declare a state of emergency and enact 
legislation.” 

“What is needed to assure continuous 
production in defense industries,” says the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.); 
“is a system of arbitration which would 
apply to labor disputes that pass beyond 
the conciliation stage.” 
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LEASING WAR MATERIAL TO BRITAIN 


Two-thirds of commentators 
approve President's plan. 
One-third favor a loan 


President Roosevelt’s suggestion that 
American war supplies be given to Great 
Britain under some form of lease is ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the commenting 
press, which stress the need of a prompt 
and continuous supply of materials. One- 
third, however, feels that aid should be in 
the nature of a direct loan. 

Among papers discussing the form of the 
transaction, a majority believes that Brit- 
ain, in return for the material aid received, 
should transfer jurisdiction over Western 
Hemisphere possessions to the U.S. and 
other Western Hemisphere countries. 

“In the end, as we have suggested,” 
states the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “it would be far better for this 
country to recognize candidly and at once 
that, after a certain point, war supplies to 
Great Britain must essentially and inevi- 
tably be a gift.” 

“If new loans are barred,” in the judg- 
ment of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin (Ind. Rep.) , “it would probably 
be as easy to get congressional assent to a 
direct policy of gift as to the lease or 
loan method, which might appear to many 
a subterfuge or an evasion of at least the 
spirit of the law.” 

“The United States would be better off 


Manning for Phoenix Republic-Gazette 
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economically,” says the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Ind.), “to turn over the 
war materials to Great Britain in exchange 
for special sterling credits, rather than 
gold or foreign securities. These credits, in 
turn, cannot be collected by us in cash 
after the war is over, if we wish to main- 
tain our favorable trade balance. Rather, 
they will have to be either erased or re- 
deemed through the transfer of military 
bases, territory, or, as the President sug- 
gested, war materials.” 

“The important thing at the present 
stage,” concludes the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) , “is to keep intact the ranks 
of those who favor greater aid for Britain, 
by whatever method, rather than divide 
the ranks by emphasizing points of dis- 
agreement between one plan and another. 
The President has defined accurately the 
essential goal of American policy in this 
present crisis. That goal is positive and 
complete assurance that never, in any cir- 
cumstances or for any cause, will there be 
a cessation of that steady flow to Britain 
of the war materials that are needed to 
smash Hitler’s system and save Gemocracy 
for all of us.” 

“What is the method of financing these 
supplies after England’s dollars run out?” 
asks the Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.), 
adding: “For one thing, by immemorial 
tradition, British colonies (and French 
and Dutch colonies) would be open to a 
claim of German sovereignty by right of 
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conquest. Of course, such a claim would 
be repudiated by this country under the 
Monroe Doctrine, and by this country plus 
the Latin-American republics under the re- 
cent Act of Havana. ... The best insur- 
ance against such an eventuality is the ac- 
quisition now of Trinidad, Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, British Guiana and the rest. 
Wouldn’t it be better than renting out im- 
plements of war which would be unredeem- 
able if England lost and hardly needed by 
us if she won?” 

“The President’s plan for a repayment 
in war goods in kind,” as viewed by the 
New York Post (Ind.) “is economically 
defensible. We do not like to open the 
doors to British commercial goods; and 
she will have no gold with which to pay at 
war’s end. But implements of war would 
be acceptable and could cross any con- 
ceivable tariff barrier; as could essential 
raw materials of which Britain has a sup- 
ply, such as tin and rubber. It would be a 
tragedy to permit opponents of aid to 
Britain to be enabled to challenge the 
sound economics of this plan by being 
enabled to ascribe its ‘leasing’ features, 
which are secondary, to a desire to circum- 
vent the statutes limiting relationships 
with belligerents.” 

“If we’re too high minded to make the 
coming deal a sale,” suggests the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Times-Herald (Ind.) ,“then 
we ought simply to give the British the 
money they need.” 


Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








=7_ ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


TOWARD MORE FARM AID 


Problem of Crop Surpluses Aggravated 


Demands for increased 
federal funds confronting 
new session of Congress 


Every session of Congress over the last 
20 years has found the farm surplus prob- 


lem on its doorstep, waiting to be solved. 


When the new Congress convenes next 
week, the farm problem will be there 
again—this time aggravated by the war. 

Positions already are being taken and 
pressures organized by the various inter- 
ested groups. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, led by its president, Edward 
A. O’Neal, is proposing a sweeping re- 
shuffle of Government farm agencies. The 
Department of Agriculture, headed by 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard, is wrestling 
with the problem. Word leaks out that for 
the first time the Bureau of the Budget 
will recommend that the President include 
$212,000,000 for farm parity payments in 
his proposals. 

The farm division of the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, directed by Chester 
C. Davis, is busy trying to protect farm- 
ers as the defense program goes ahead. 
In the South, a series of hearings on what 
to do about cotton brings farmers and 
trade groups together. Cities and relief 
groups are marshaling their forces and 
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preparing to demand increased funds for 
the food stamp plan. 

All these developments forecast a lively 
struggle in Congress over the question of 
funds to finance the gigantic farm program. 

The struggle will be sharpened by the 
clash of two directly opposite points of 
view. Leaders of the economy bloc will 
argue that agriculture is prospering be- 
cause of the war and spending for defense, 
and no longer needs so much help. Lead- 
ers of the farm bloc will argue that agri- 
culture has been hit hard by the war, and 
needs more help than ever. 

Actually, both statements will be true. 
But each will be true for only a part of 
agriculture. The reason is that the war 
and defense spending have helped farmers 
producing meat, milk, butter, eggs, poul- 
try, and some fruits and vegetables. But 
the loss of export markets due to war has 
hurt farmers producing cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco and lard, and some fruits, including 
oranges, grapefruit, apples, and prunes. 

Experts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture say the defense program is stimu- 
lating industry much more than agricul- 
ture. By 1942, they predict, most of the 
“employable unemployed” of the cities 
will be either at work in regular jobs or 
serving in the Army and Navy. Some 
rural workers also will be drawn into 


"—From U.S. film, “The River” 


“*... AND WE MADE COTTON KING...” 
The king is hardest hit in the market blackout 
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by Lost World Markets 


defense jobs or the armed services. But 
the experts estimate that, even at the 
peak of the defense spending, there still 
will be 2,000,000 surplus workers on farms, 

When and if the national income rises 
to $90,000,000,000 in 1942, farm income, 
according to this analysis, will be around 
$10,500,000,000—up a billion and a half 
from where it is now. But the experts fig- 
ure that much of the increase in farm in- 
come will be offset by increased prices 
farmers will have to pay, and so agricul- 
ture as a whole still will be $2,000,000,000 
short of “parity income” as defined by law. 


War's Effect on Agriculture 

What about the part of agriculture that 
has been hurt by the war? What has hap- 
pened to bring on such serious trouble? 
Which regions are affected? What reme- 
dies are being proposed? 

The cause of the trouble is to be found 
in one striking fact—that for the first time 
in over a century American agriculture is 
almost completely shut out of the markets 
of continental Europe. A score of countries 
that formerly took substantial amounts of 
American farm products are not able to 
buy any today. A little trickle is going in- 
to Portugal and Spain, modest amounts 
are being bought by Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and some cotton is being sent to 
Russia, evidently for trans-shipment to 
Germany. But, with these exceptions, the 
European market is completely blacked 
out for the American farmer. 

The result is that, for the present mar- 
keting year, farmers of the United States 
will derive only 3 per cent of their gross 
income from exports. This compares with 
15 to 20 per cent during the 60 years be- 
tween 1870 and 1930, and with 8 to 10 per 
cent during the last decade. 

The blackout of the European market is 
reflected in this country in the form of eco- 
nomic distress over wide areas. All across 
the South, where cotton and tobacco are 
produced, up through the wheat areas of 
the Great Plains and the Pacific North- 
west, and in some fruit-growing districts 
of California, Florida, and other States, 
the loss of export markets is felt. 

Cotton is the hardest hit. Ordinarily, 
out of an annual production of 12,000,000 
bales, 6,000,000 have been exported. But 
this year exports are running at the rate 
of only 1,500,000 bales. Reduced amounts 
still are being taken by the United King- 
dom, Japan, China, and Canada. Thus, 
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although domestic consumption is up from 
its average of 6,000,000 bales to a present 
level of 8,500,000, the amount of Ameri- 
can cotton carried over next summer from 
previous years will be 15,000,000 bales— 
the greatest in history and more than an 
entire year’s supply. 

Wheat also is a drug on world markets. 
The world supply of old-crop wheat car- 
ried over last summer was 1,400,000,000 
bushels, the largest in history. Canada 
alone will have old-crop wheat totaling 
575,000,000 bushels to carry over—more 
than enough to supply the total world im- 
port demand of perhaps 425,000,000 bush- 
els. Wheat exports from the United States 
are running at the rate of only 20,000,000 
bushels a year, and the prospective carry- 
over in this country is 350,000,000 bushels. 

The plight of tobacco is similar. Tobacco 
exports have fallen from 450,000,000 to 
180,000,000 pounds. Exports of pork, lard, 
apples, citrus fruits, prunes and raisins like- 
wise have been drastically reduced. 

Prices of these various products have 
been supported at a moderate level by 
Government loans. But loans take money, 
and supplies which pile up must be un- 
loaded sometime. Besides, the loans may 
peg prices above world levels and cause a 
further loss of export markets unless they 
are accompanied by export subsidies. 

Possible solutions fall under the head- 
ings of short-time and long-time remedies. 
It is the short-time remedies that Congress 
will be considering. 

Alternatives facing Congress will be 
mainly these: (1) to continue the present 
farm program, with a combination of 
acreage control, marketing quotas, com- 
modity loans, and parity payments; (2) 
to fix prices of farm products, with rigid 
control of processors and handlers; (3) 
to increase the commodity loans and thus 
maintain farm prices at higher levels; (4) 
to adopt the farmers’ income certificate 
plan or some other form of the old proc- 
essing tax, as a means of giving farmers 
parity prices; (5) to expand the disposal 
of surpluses in this country through the 
food stamp plan and other measures. 

Parity payments are made to the pro- 
ducers of five basic commodities—cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, corn, and rice—whenever 
funds for this purpose are voted by Con- 
gress. The President never has provided 
for these payments in his budget, but for 
three successive years Congress has voted 
funds for them. Members from farm States 
have combined with members interested in 
city relief funds to put through appropria- 
tions for both the farm program and the 
work relief program. Department of Agri- 
culture leaders always have insisted that 
either parity payments or their equivalent 
are needed to bring agriculture within strik- 
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ing distance of parity income and to assure 
participation by farmers in the govern- 
ment program. 

Budget Bureau recommendation of par- 
ity payments this time would seem to 
point to Administration support of con- 
tinuing the present program. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, on the other 
hand, has come out for commodity loans 
at 85 per cent of parity. The certificate 
plan is receiving support from the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, Department of Agri- 
culture officials, and many cotton and 


wheat producers. This plan is not well 
adapted to the needs of the Corn Belt and 
is opposed by the Farm Bureau Federation. 

Long-time remedies would include shifts 
in production away from cash crops like 
wheat and cotton for which export mar- 
kets are largely gone. Such shifts, if un- 
dertaken too rapidly, would themselves 
bring on a cluster of new problems. Among 
these would be the increased competi- 
tion for producers of other commodities. 

What will happen? Only one thing is 
certain. In spite of the war, the farm prob- 
lem is not going to be forgotten. 




















one newspaper. 








PASSAIC, N. J. 


The center of an area with a four-mile 
radius, having an annual income of 
$105,000,000, and an important indus- 
trial section of the state in which 
$785,111,943 was spent from June to 
October, 1940, on government projects. 


This huge market is covered entirely by 
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ARE UNIONS EXCLUSIVE CLUBS? 


High Initiation Fees as a Handicap to Employment on Defense Jobs 


Conflicting views on 
practice. Protection for 
unemployed members 


Are labor unions “high-priced clubs” re- 
stricting job opportunities to a chosen few, 
or are they co-operative associations seek- 
ing to improve the lot of workingmen? 
Washington again is looking for an answer 
to that question. 

Mutterings from all parts of the country 
—stories of exhorbitant initiation fees, of 
men having been refused work because they 
were not members of a union that would 
not take them in—are being echoed in 
Congress. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, herself 
a union member, has concluded that a $300 
initiation fee charged by one local union 
“seems to indicate this particular local is a 
rather high-priced club.” 

Protests against high initiation fees are 
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POINT: In your 1941 plans, provide for telling 
the able-to-buy families of Buffalo’s 
$500,000,000 market about the mer- 
chandise you sell in a newspaper doing 
a big selling job for local merchants. 
For other important facts, write 


Courier-Express 


Exclusive morning coverage in New York 
State’s 2nd richest market. 
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growing because suddenly, as a result of the 
defense program, jobs are becoming more 
plentiful, and because success of the de- 
fense effort depends on the speedy re-em- 
ployment of men as fast as employers can 
take them. If the unions are closed organ- 
izations, restricting jobs to present mem- 
bers, and if the number of present mem- 
bers is not sufficient to do the big defense 
job, Congress will soon attempt to reform 
some union practices. 

An indication of oné type of congres- 
sional sentiment was given last week by 
Representative Hoffman (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, who branded initiation fees as tribute 
collected by unions that otherwise would 
deny citizens their right to work. Said he 
in the Congressional Record: “Never, no, 
never in all history, has a greater shame 
come to any nation than that which is with 
us today because of our cowardice, our fail- 
ure to deal with these tribute collectors.” 

The facts of union initiation fees and 
dues are these: 

Initiation fees range from nothing to 
$2,500—the latter in effect among motion 
picture projector operators in New York; 
dues, from 25 cents to $10 and more a 
month. The size of the initiation fee and 
the amount of the monthly dues are de- 
termined by local unions depending on the 
strength of the union in a particular com- 
munity, upon the amount of work available 
to that craft or in that industry, and upon 
the types and amount of insurance, if any, 
accompanying union membership. 


‘Work Permits’ for Migrators 

The building and construction industry, 
the immediate defense problem, is dom- 
inated by AFL craft unions. Hourly wages 
are high, but work is not steady. Initiation 
fees range from $5 to $800, but the most 
common charge is $50 to $100. Dues range 
from $2 to $10 a month. Men who, be- 
cause of unemployment or other reasons 
drop out of a union, are charged reinstate- 
ment fees in some cases almost equaling the 
original initiation fee before they can go 
back to work. 

Local unions also charge for “work per- 
mits” issued to members of their union 
from other cities who come to work within 
the territory dominated by that local. A 
man without a job must pay an initiation 
fee to the union before he can be hired. 
If he hasn’t the money, some unions will 
accept part of the fee down and the bal- 
ance at $1 a day. The union member has 
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no guarantee of work. Most building 
trades unions give one or more types of 
insurance with their membership—life 
insurance, burial insurance, sick benefits, 
pensions, and insurance against loss of 
tools. 

Factory workers in the mass-produc- 
tion industries generally are unionized on 
an industrial rather than a craft basis— 
one union for workers in all types of pro- 
duction in a plant. Initiation fees charged 
by these unions range from nothing to 
$10, with a few unions of highly skilled 
craftsmen chargir.g up to $50. Dues range 
from $1 to $6 a month. Very few of these 
unions pay insurance benefits. Practically 
all unions in the mass-production indus- 
tries, both AFL and CIO, waive initiation 
fees during unionizing campaigns. 

Leaders of building trades unions claim 
that the high cost, the “exclusiveness,” is 
the result of an effort to limit membership 
at a time when the building industry was 
in severe depression. The same leaders 
contend that first choice of jobs now must 
be given to union members, most of whom 
were admitted to membership after long 
apprenticeship periods. They say that ini- 
tiation fees will come tumbling when the 
number of jobs exceeds the number of 
union workmen. They claim there still i 
a shortage of jobs. 
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A handy, way to follow 


Wage and Hour Regulation 


More and more employers are learning that 
there is more to wage and hour regulation than 
working employees only 40 hours a week and 
paying them a minimum of 30 cents an hour. In 
one industry in which the Wage and Hour Division 
conducted an enforcement campaign, more than 
50 per cent of the companies examined were 
found to be violating the law—many through 
ignorance of its requirements. Enforcement cam- 
paigns are now under way in many industries. 


It is essential that companies at work on gov- 
ernment contracts be familiar with the Public 
Contracts Act. Failure to obey this law may result 
in a three-year blacklisting from all government 
work. With the defense program offering busi- 
ness opportunities and increasing payrolls, all 
companies must pay particular attention to the 
regulations governing the wages and hours of 
their workers. 


Wage and Hour Reporter provides employers 
with a convenient guide through this maze of 
regulations governing wages and hours. More 
than 2,000 companies throughout the United 
States now rely on this complete service to assist 
them in understanding the complex laws which 
govern the working conditions of their employees. 





2205 M Street, Northwest 


Please enter my subscription to 
Wage and Hour Reporter for three 
months starting with January 1, FIRM 
1941. My subscription is to in- 
clude one copy of Wage and Hour 
Manual. 





Mail this today " 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
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Only recently the definitions of executives, 
administrative and professional employees were 
changed as a result of hearings. Subscribers to 
Wage and Hour Reporter who followed the 
weekly course of the hearings were able to take 
prompt action to effect substantial savings in 
production costs. 


Again, recently, subscribers to Wage and 
Hour Reporter learned that the Wage and Hour 
Division was giving special attention to requests 
for learner exemptions received from defense 
industries. By reporting each week all important 
statements of Wage and Hour Division officials, 
as well as the official answers to significant 
questions asked by employers, Wage and Hour 
Reporter offers the most convenient means for 
answering your questions as they arise on 
wages and hours. 


To give you the opportunity to put Wage and 
Hour Reporter and its accompanying Manual to 
use in your office, we are making a special 
introductory offer of three months for $6.50. 
Only fifty cents a week is a small investment 
when fines for violations run into the thousands 
of dollars and government contracts into the mil- 
lions. Mail the attached application form today. 





Washington, D. C. 
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finance Week 


THE SOARING COST OF DEFENSE 


How proposed financial aid 
to Britain makes all previous 
Treasury estimates valueless 


Government fiscal officials are tearing up 
their calculations. Figures on the probable 
cost of the defense effort, the extent to 
which the debt limit will have to be raised, 
the amount that will have to be borrowed, 
and necessary tax increases, all are being 
tossed into the wastebasket. 

Reason: The Administration’s decision 
to give financial assistance to England. 

This stands, as yet, as a tacit commit- 
ment, conditioned on congressional ap- 
proval. If approval is given, the cost will 
be determined largely by demand. It will 
depend on how long England holds out, 
and whether she becomes sufficiently 
strong again to try to place an army in 
France. 

Because of the uncertainties, officials 
realize that any further calculations will be 


merest guesswork. They can only reason 
something like this: Britain is now spend- 
ing on her war effort about $13,000,000,- 
000 a year. In no case would she call on 
the United States to supply all of this, but 
only a minor part, say $%3,000,000,000 
annually. 

Thus, for the present, some such sum 
will have to be added to our own defense 
cost estimates (aid to England being re- 
garded as a form of defense). The extent 
to which this situation will change, due to 
the increased cost of the British effort or 
greater participation by ourselves, will de- 
pend on developments. 

As a financial partner of Britain, the 
United States will place her purse at Brit- 
ain’s disposal. 

That will mean, essentially, that the 
Treasury will have to borrow billions of 
dollars more than officials first thought 
necessary. It will have to dig deeper into 
public savings. It will have to reconsider 
plans for slackening borrowing from banks. 


(Reason for such plans was that officials 
saw possible inflationary dangers in the 
unprecedented growth in bank deposits, 
They realize that borrowing from banks 
increases deposits.) 

The Treasury and Federal Reserve are 
in agreement on a program for a bond- 
selling drive that will be carried to the 
public, like the World War “Liberty 
Bond” campaigns. Revival of the sale of 
savings stamps to pick up the spare quar- 
ters of low-income groups is being consid- 
ered. To the extent that we move into the 
job of financing England, all such efforts 
will have to be intensified. 

With the Government buying arma- 
ment, both for our own defense services 
and for “lease” to England, there will be 
renewed pressure in Congress for higher 
taxes. 

Greater impetus will be given to the 
Administration move to end all tax-exemp- 
tion for securities, federal, state and mu- 
nicipal. 
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November business activity, measured by check payments, 
jumped 8.22 per cent above November, 1939. Since prices 
were practically unchanged from 1939, the gain in physical 
volume was also about 8.22 per cent. The map shows busi- 
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ness conditions by States compared with the average na- 
tional change. Two States showed declines. Thirty, shown 
in white, had more than the national average gain; 6, shaded, 
were close to the average, and 12, in black, fell below it. 
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nd. It is not clear that business will feel much immediate impetus from Presi- 
the dent Roosevelt's newest program of aid to Britain and national defense. The 
rty main objective stressed is financing of British needs, whereas the main problem 
s --as Mr. Roosevelt emphasized--is production of war goods for both this country 
eri and Britain. Defense Commissioner Knudsen pleads and Secretary Hull urges that 
the production be speeded up by industry, but definite measures to break the log jams 
orts and bottlenecks in defense procedure are not yet invoked. The new plan, how- 


ever, may pave the way for a more aggressive approach to the problem. 


ma- 
ices 


| he The President hints at Government construction of plants to fill the Brite 
ther ish orders, for which the Government is to act as intermediary. This would pro- 
vide additional work for the building industry though it would not increase the 
output of manufactured goods until the new plants were completed. Meanwhile, the 
program continues to run 30 per cent behind schedule, leaving much room for rapid 
expansion when the situation is finally ironed out. 
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The plan for “loaning" Great Britain physical supplies but not money will 
bring a change in the financing of new purchases. The funds will be supplied by 
the Federal Government instead of by drafts on British balances or sale of British- 
held securities in this country. This will tend to increase federal borrowing. 
The result will be an actual net addition to purchasing power insofar as the Govern- 
ment financing creates new funds or taps idle funds that would not otherwise have 
come into use. fhe plan will lighten the burden of British liquidation, though 
this probably has not been a major factor in our security markets. 














* * * 





Industrial activity continues to hold in face of a seasonal tendency to de- 
ox cline. Distributive trade has experienced a very satisfactory holiday boom, 

Se with National Retail Dry Goods Association reporting sales by its members 8 per 
| cent above last year and approximating the 1929 record. Steel activity last week 
; was 97 per cent of capacity. Automotive output rose slightly against the sea- 
Sonal trend to nearly 126,000 units. Retail deliveries, however, are slower as deal- 

ers reduce trade-in allowances owing to an accumulation of used cars. 
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Commodity prices continue to vibrate without definite trend. The way in 
which prices in some lines may actually advance without any change in quotations, 
however, is illustrated by the condition in steel markets. Until a few months 
ago concessions from posted prices were freely granted in the trade, but these 
have now disappeared. Moreover "extras" on finished steel are being revised 
Upward, and some consumers, through buying outside of home districts, are paying 
additional freight charges, resulting in higher delivered costs. 
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Hence, lack of change in quotations and reaffirmation of existing steel 


own quotations for first quarter of 1941 does not mean that prices actually are sta- 
ded, 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


tionary. In steel, large forward buying is still reported. A recent Government 





inquiry reveals that inventories of steel amount to only about two months’ con- 
Sumption, which suggests that, as the defense program gathers momentum, the 
pressure on steel facilities and price structure may not experience the antici- 
pated easing. Moderate additions to capacity are under way, although the dispute 
as to its necessity is not settled. 








A Twentieth Century Fund study concludes that the defense program will pro- 
vide, directly or indirectly, 6,000,000 new jobs in industry--one of the highest 
estimates yet issued. It will take until the autumn of 1942, according to the 
report, to reach the maximum. Unemployment will be reduced to two or three mil- 
lion, which many authorities regard as practically a minimum under present condi- 
tions, and numerous labor shortages in particular trades and localities are probable. 


oK * * 


Returns from the 1940 census are disclosing many economically important 
population shifts. In cities, migration away from "blighted areas" into more 
favored localities creates congestion and necessitates construction of new school 
buildings in the latter areas, even when total enrollment is declining and 
schools in some neighborhoods are not being used to capacity. The effect on tax 
burdens, real estate values and real estate mortgages is obvious. In New York 
City, the Merchants Association is sponsoring plans for legalization of special 
urban redevelopment corporations to rehabilitate run-down sections, and the City 
Planning Commission has issued a "master plan" for development of middle-income 
residential districts in downtown areas, provided with parks, playgrounds and 
local shopping centers. 

















Although total population in the United States rose only about 7 per cent from 
1930 to 1940, the number of families increased 16 per cent, rising from 29,900,000 
to almost 34,800,000. This means continuing increases in markets for goods 
bought on a family-unit basis, such as housing, autos, furniture and other durable 
products. The decline in persons per family from 4.1 to 3.8 means demand for smaller 
units of many products and decline in purchases of goods for children's use. 








* * * 


Cancellation of British war debt in return for island possessions, favored 
by large sections of public opinion and some Congressmen, might not be the 
“shrewd move" imagined by many. West Indian Islands are among those most promi- 
nently mentioned, and these possessions Great Britain finds a liability instead 
of an asset, economically speaking. These "slums of the British Empire" are 
mostly dependent on sugar, which is a drug on the world market, and are afflicted 
with chronic unemployment. Great Britain plans to spend one million pounds a 
year for the next 20 years to give these islands a "new deal." Our own experience 
with the Virgin Islands has not been very encouraging. 





Report of the Census Bureau on wholesale trade, just released, shows that 
sales in 1939 aggregated $55,000,000,000, which was $12,000,000,000 above 1935 and 
the same amount below 1929. Sales at wholesale exceed retail sales by about 30 
per cent because of the large amount of goods sold by jobbers direct to big con- 
Sumers or for export. FRB Index of industrial production for November rose to 
132, exceeding nearly all predictions. The index is likely to remain above the 
150 mark at least until February. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot, be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











YOU CANNOT be sure that you will 
be allowed a 5-year amortization on de- 
fense plants and facilities for tax purposes 
unless you file applications for the proper 
certificates before January 7. The Defense 
Commission advises that applications also 
should be filed by that time for Certifi- 
cates of Necessity on construction that has 
begun, or Certificates of Government Pro- 
tection, or Nonreimbursement, on contracts 
executed more than 90 days before Feb. 
6, 1941. 


* * * 
YOU CAN apparently work barge 
tenders more than 40 hours a week. A fed- 


eral circuit court holds that barge tenders 
for a Georgia bag and paper company are 
seamen, exempt under the Wage-Hour 
Law. 

* 





* ¥* 


YOU CAN avoid paying federal income 
taxes on the income of one-year trusts you 
set up for adult cousins, whom you are un- 
der no obligation to support, if the trusts 
are administered by independent trustees. 
The Board of Tax Appeals again construes 
narrowly the Supreme Court decision in 
Helvering vs. Clifford, where it was held 
that a taxpayer was liable for income taxes 
on trust income set up for his wife and 
children. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct for income tax 
purposes payments made to lobbyists to 
influence legislation in your favor. A fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals holds that 
lobbyists’ fees are not necessary business 
expenses. 

* & *& 

YOU CAN, perhaps, successfully resist 
the Wage-Hour Administrator’s definition 
of “area of production” for the purpose of 
determining agricultural employes exempt 
under the law. A federal court in Georgia 
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CANNOT do 


holds that a definition limiting area of 
production to a 10-mile radius of the plant 
is invalid where a peanut shelling plant is 
located in the heart of the Georgia peanut 
district. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT employ detectives to 
protect your plant against sabotage without 
risking investigation by the Labor Board. 
A federal circuit court holds that not all 
employers’ espionage systems violate the 
Wagner Act, but gives the Labor Board 
authority to determine whether they are 
unlawful. 

* & & 


YOU CANNOT, in the opinion of the 
Wage-Hour Division, work accountants 
longer than 40 hours a week if you pay 
them a fixed percentage of the fees your 
firm collects for the work they do..Even 
though the accountants receive more than 
$200 a month, the Division holds, they do 
not thus come under the “white collar” 
exemption recently granted. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT have your employes de- 
ferred from the draft until after they have 
received questionnaires for classification. 
C. A. Dykstra, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, says that employers who submit re- 
quests far in advance of classification time 
merely complicate the work of local boards 
without service to interested parties. 

. 

YOU CANNOT, according to another 
circuit court ruling, refuse to reduce to 
writing the agreement you have reached 
with a union. The Labor Board conten- 
tion that the Wagner Act’s bargaining 
clauses require written agreements is again 
upheld. The issue is now before the Su- 
preme Court. 





* 





* 


* * * 

YOU CAN probably get the Priorities 
Board to order prior delivery of raw ma- 
terials to you if you are rushing work on 
a defense contract. The President recently 
enlarged authority of the Board to cover 
subcontractors and deliveries of raw ma- 
terials. 

* * & 

YOU CANNOT fail to file a federal in- 
come tax return if your gross income as 
a single man is $800 or more, or, as a mar- 
ried man, $2,000 or more. Liability for 
filing federal income tax returns is now 
determined by gross instead of net income. 
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Even when 
weather says— 


Modern air-conditioned New York 
Central trains make travel comfort- 
able, safe and certain, regardless of 
weather. Make your plans with confi- 
dence...you can depend on New York 
Central to get youtherein comfort and 
economy. The smooth Water Level 
Route is open 365 days a year. 


These famous 
trains say— 


















You’llenjoy the luxury of leisure in the 
spacious club cars. Take your choice 
of comfortable accommodations — 
from roomy reclining chairs in de luxe 
coaches, to luxurious Pullman draw- 
ing rooms. There’s a modern New 
York Central train to suit your plans, 
your time, and your budget. 






















Ask your local travel or ticket agent 








The Water Level Route 7 - You Can Sleep 





FACING A POST-WAR WORLD 


How Defense Problems Bear on the Fundamental Changes Ahead 


The need for planning 
a return from a wartime 
to a peacetime basis 


Condensed from a speech 
BY W. L. BATT 

Here we are on the very edge of a world 
of flames. Our neighbor’s house is burn- 
ing, and unless he can put out the fire 
with what help we give, it soon will spread 
to our own dwelling place. In recognition 
of this danger we have set out upon the 
most gigantic program of armament ever 
undertaken by any country in history. 

We have a gigantic national job to do. 
It is, of necessity, barely getting started. 
Its urgency cannot be exaggerated. There 
will be many and painful delays. Only by 
the unswerving determination of a united 
people can it be done. 

But what about the end result of this 
colossal world revolution and our prepara- 
tion to defend ourselves against it? What 
about the future? We must face the 
perfectly plain, inescapable and inevitable 
fact that, when this war is over, no mat- 
ter who wins, the world will not resemble 
the world of 1939. 

I need not elaborate on the differences 
if the Nazis and their satellites come out 
on top. But what if Britain wins? I want 
to go on record right here with the asser- 
tion that capitalistic imperialism and indi- 
vidual control of great financial and eco- 
nomic power is as dead in England today 
as the feudal system. The social and 
financial aristocracy that has directed the 
affairs of the British Empire for so long 
has seen its day. 

The British working men—the wage 
earners of the lower and middle classes— 
are the ones who have borne the brunt of 
this war’s terror and in whose hands now 
rests the fate of the Empire. It is they, 
not the old leaders, who cry out: “This 
war will bloody well be fought to a finish.” 
Britain may go down, but no compromise 
settlement will be engineered behind their 
backs. Their spirit is the soul of England 
today—our guarantee that, if we send 
help, it will be put to the use for which 
it was intended. And they are in the 
saddle. When the fighting is over and 
Britain has won, they will remain in the 
saddle. British labor has been a hundred 
years trying by one means and another 
to reach this leadership—now it has it. 

Yes, you say, but Britain is at war and 
war breeds fundamental changes, while 
we are not at war; we are only building 
up our country’s defenses. Stated simply, 
that is true. But if we are to build our 
defenses high enough and fast enough to 
be as safe as we can in a dangerous world, 
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The speech of W. L. Batt, | 
Deputy Defense Commissioner, 
before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, created 
a sensation in New Deal circles. 

It is presented here in con- 
densed form as an important 
contribution by a prominent 
business leader regarding the 
economic reorganization the 
defense program will entail. 











we must do some things that will affect our 
economy almost as much as active partici- 
pation—perhaps more than Britain’s early 
war effort affected her economy. 

Our own defense program is tending 
to make us more than ever self-sufficient, 
reducing our dependence upon purchases 
abroad. And you know that foreign trade 
must work both ways. Once it is over, will 
we repeat the old formula of subsidies of 
one kind or another to maintain war- 
stimulated domestic production? Will we 
put up another Smoot-Hawley tariff to 
close our markets to foreign goods, and 
thereby close foreign markets to our 
goods? 

This is only one of the array of vital 
problems that this war and our national 
defense program are creating for us. In- 
dustrial problems: What to do with the 
excess manufacturing capacity we are 
creating. Labor problems: where to find 
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WILLIAM L. BATT 


jobs for the men we are training for the 
production of wartime products. Political 
problems: who is to own and operate the 
plants that the Government is building, 
Financial problems: what to do about the 
federal debt incurred by necessarily huge 
spending for defense. Monetary problems: 
what about the gold base when we own 
most of the gold in the world. All these 
and many more will present staggering 
difficulties. : 

Well, what can we do about it? 

We must examine our every move for 
its short-term effect on the economy. Shall 
we permit marginal demands to upset our 
price structure by simply sitting back 
and letting the supply-demand situation 
adjust itself? Specifically, should we per- 
mit the price of copper to go up two cents 
a pound because we are going to need a 
little more copper than we can produce 
domestically at the going price—an in- 
crease that would cost the nation’s con- 
sumers $40,000,000 a year and threaten to 
touch off a price spiral that might lead to 
general inflation? Or, take the problem 
of steel capacity. I am convinced that 
the steel industry must enlarge its capac- 
ity and I see indications that the indus- 
try realizes it, too. 

But the mere adding of new capacity 
will solve only our immediate problem, 
We must look ahead to the day when 
steel operations will be severely curtailed, 
and we must set up machinery now for 
systematically retiring our old and un- 
economic capacity when that day comes. 

Therefore, it seems to me essential that 
we immediately create a small group of 
the ablest men in the country who would 
be charged with studying these long-range 
problems and working out solutions in ad- 
vance. Nations have spent decades pre- 
paring plans for the conversion of a 
peacetime economy to a wartime economy. 
So far as I know, nobody has seriously 
undertaken the preparation of plans for 


the opposite process—converting a war- 
time economy back to a_ peacetime 
economy. 


I sincerely believe that, if we tackle this 
problem of post-war demobilization of in- 
dustry and man power with all the energy 
we are now devoting to the opposite proc- 
ess, we can build an economy and a 
standard of living the like of which the 
world has never dreamed of. We can, in 
that process, lay the groundwork for an 
industrial system that will have as its only 
limits the limits of available man power 
for production. This system would be 
based on a price structure designed to 
reach a vast reservoir of potential con- 
sumers that have in the past only been 
able to afford the basic necessities of life. 
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Col. Somervell, Construction Chief: 
Genial Friend, Hard-Driving Officer 


In a serious, unsmiling mood, Secretary 
of War Stimson, a few days ago, called 
together a huge press conference to ex- 
plain why the Army’s cantonment build- 
ing program was from one to ten weeks 
behind schedule; why the induction of 
96,000 National Guardsmen had _ been 
postponed in most of the 40 posts now 
under slow construction. 

Mr. Stimson told of inaccurate building 
estimates, excavation difficulties, insuffi- 
cient water supply, heavy rains and 
snowfalls, freezing weather, unsuspected 
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COL. SOMERVELL 


deposits of rock and shale, shortages of 
lumber and heavy equipment, and labor 
troubles. The task of overcoming these 
difficulties seemed fit for Hercules. 

A few hours after these delays had been 
admitted, a major shift in the high com- 
mand of the War Department took place, 
and Lt. Col. Brehon Burke Somervell 
stepped in to fill the breach, as the new 
chief of the Construction Division in the 
office of the Quartermaster General. Col- 
onel Somervell describes himself as “just 
a country boy from Arkansas trying to get 
along,” but in Army circles he is regarded 
as one of the most brilliant officers in the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Unlike most Army men, Colonel Somer- 
vell has been in the middle of big events 
all his life—far from Little Rock, where 
he was born 48 years ago, the son of a 
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doctor father and school teacher mother. 
During the World War, he was not sat- 
isfied with building the great munitions 
dump at Mehun-sur-Yevre and the ad- 
vance depot at Is-sur-Tille. Borrowing an 
automobile, he drove to the front on leave, 
and talked his way into staying there. For 
reconnaissance behind the German lines, 
he received the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Becoming Assistant Chief of Staff 
at 26, he was made head of the fourth 
section of the Army of Occupation, at 
Coblenz. There he met and married an 
American girl working in the Y.M.C.A. 
Since then, Colonel Somervell has made 
a survey of navigation on the Rhine and 
Danube for the League of Nations; headed 
river and harbor improvements in New 
York City; worked for a year in Turkey 
compiling a comprehensive economic study 
for Kemal Ataturk ( in his effort to cover 
ground thoroughly, he had his motor car, 








with him in it, carried across unbridged 
streams on men’s backs); started work on 
the Florida ship canal; rebuilt a hurricane- 
wrecked town in Georgia, and, during the 
past four years, served. as WPA adminis- 
trator for New York City. The last, he 
says, was his “meanest” job. 

The officer who now will be responsible 
for the Army’s construction program looks 
like a military man if there ever was one, 
thin and lanky, with slicked-back graying 
hair and a close-cropped mustache. His 
mufti, characterized by a bow tie, is usu- 
ally on the dapper side. His voice, which 
he seldom raises, has a slight Southern 
drawl. The Colonel has a touch of Will 
Rogers in his public manner, pleasant and 
easygoing and shrewd. 

But underneath his geniality, Colonel 
Somervell is a hard-boiled man of action 
who fiercely drives himself and those be- 
low him, who is more concerned with effi- 
ciency than diplomacy. He admits posses- 
sion of a temper, which he controls as a 
matter of policy rather than preference. 
When he does want to blow up, he says, 
he retires to a place out of earshot and 
walks up and down to cool off. 
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That is why national defense will be the theme of the Financial 
and Business Review and Forecast which will be published 


will be reported, analyzed and interpreted by 
experts. Yet national defense will be only 
one of the subjects vital to business that will be treated. 


Interestingly written for quick reading graphically 
illustrated for quick understanding, this Review and = 
Forecast will answer your questions about business in 
1941 with an authority you can rely upon. 
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A Capital Christmas Carol 


By Our Simulated Charles Dickens 


Santa Claus deftly guided his four reindeer—the other four 
had been loaned to Great Britain—over the Capitol dome and 
brought his heavily armored sleigh to a nice three-point landing 
on the Mall. 

A cheer went up from the large crowd of important persons 
who were waiting on the steps of the Smithsonian Institution 
as they all thronged around the jolly fellow. 

“Aha,” cried he, doffing his parachute pack. “I hope you 
have all been good children. 
Is everybody here? I have 
gifts for everybody according 
to their deserts. Where is 
Henry Wallace?” 

“Aw, Henry—,” Secretary <r » 
of Agriculture Wickard spoke SANTA CLAUS- 1940.3 nA 
up shyly, “Henry said he 
wouldn’t come. He says Santa Claus is nobody except just 
Mister Roosevelt dressed up.” 

“Well, I guess Henry got his already, anyhow,” Santa Claus 
said. “I was going to present him with this nice one-way 
boomerang to use as a gavel in the Senate, but maybe it will 
come in handier next year. And Franklin got what he asked 
for in November, too, but I hate to see anybody empty-handed 
at Christmas even if they did get their presents earlier. I have 
a perpetual calendar for Franklin, with all the election days 
marked in red ink, his favorite color.” 

Santa bustled around his bulging sleigh. A man dressed in 
gnome’s costume elbowed his way through the crowd. 

“Here, let me do this,” he said to Mr. Claus. 

“Who are you?” St. Nick asked. “I don’t need any help. I’ve 
been doing this for hundreds of years.” 

“I am Don Nelson, Co-ordinator of Purchases and Adminis- 
trator of Priorities,” the newcomer announced, whipping an ax 
out of his hip pocket. “What is in this bundle here?” 

“Why, that is an armchair,” Santa explained. “I intended—” 

“Never mind what you intended,” Santa’s helper said. “Tl 

just assign this to the Na- 

IASKED FoR A tional Defense Commission.” 

CHAIRMAN “But that is where I in- 

tended to deliver it,” Santa 

chuckled. “For the new chair- 

man, you know, when they get 
one.” 

“Is that so?” Nelson asked, 
seating himself in the chair. “My, it just fits comfortably, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, it’s adjustable,” Santa replied. “Is Joe Martin here? 
Step up, Joe. In this bundle I have fifty self-winding Demo- 
cratic votes for you to use in the House of Representatives 
next session.” 

Joe smiled politely and said his thanks, but he was heard 
to grumble that what he had been hoping for was sixty Re- 
_publican Congressmen. 

“Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau!” called Santa. “Ah, 
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here is a nice new tax bill for you. Secretary Ickes! A Maxim 
silencer—I know you didn’t ask for it. It’s a surprise, and really 
a gift to the neighbors, but—oho!—Madam Secretary Perkins! 
Here’s just what you will need. A nice, soft cushion to land on, 
What’s in this bundle—ah, yes. A new roof for the Senate, 
guaranteed to withstand a wind pressure of 5,000 pounds to 
the inch. 

“And for the Republican Party, a new set of gears for its 
machine. The old set had only one speed forward and three in 
reverse. Try these and see where you can get in 1942.” 

“Don’t I get nothing?” a plaintive voice piped up. 

“Who was that?” Santa demanded. “Who spoke then?” 

“The Democratic Party,” came the reply. 

“You? You’ve got everything already,” Claus snorted. “What 
have I got that you don’t have, including long, white whiskers?” 
“A compass,” replied the chubby little donkey promptly. 

“TI don’t think you’d be any happier if you knew where you 
were going,” the kindly old gentleman answered softly. “But 
here, just so you don’t think you were overlooked, here is some- 
thing I had reserved for the Director of the Budget, but he 
wouldn’t have any use for it.” 

“Thank you, Santa! What is it? A bill to repeal the 
Hatch Act?” 

“No, it is a correspondence course in bookkeeping. And I 
was pretty sure I had a Supreme Court appointment all nicely 
done up for Bob Jackson,” the old gentleman muttered, as 
somebody tapped him on the shoulder. He looked up in surprise. 

“Wait your turn,” he said. “Or I will have nothing for you.” 

“But I have something for you, a warrant for your arrest,” 
declared the newcomer, as he confronted Santa. “You are 
pinched for violating the Hatch Act by making unlawful and 
exorbitant contributions to politicians.” 

“And what’s more,” shouted another, elbowing his way to 
Santa, “I’ve got a subpoena for him. Look at him, full of 
whiskers and all dressed up in red! I charge him with being 
an agent of the Communists. I am Martin Dies.” 

“And furthermore, here is a ticket for parking overtime, for 
parking in a restricted area, for unlawfully addressing a crowd 
on a public thoroughfare with- 
out a license, and, if those my KEPT MY 
things hitched up to your @3 AIRPLANE 

’ FacToRY 
sled are cows, I’ve got you for RUNNING 48 
violating the dairy  ordi- | Migaee, ONE 
nance,” a policeman said, bus- 
ily scribbling on his pad. 

“Don’t worry, Santa, they 
can’t put you in the D. C. jug,” still another newcomer puffed 
through his pipe. “You are in my custody.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” murmured the old saint. 

“Save your thanks, Santa. I’m Thurman Arnold, and you 
are going to be put in Atlanta penitentiary for competition im 
restraint of trade, nonpayment of income tax and conspiracy 
to evade customs duties—I mean the custom of useless giving. 
Merry Christmas, everybody.” 
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"The Yeas 
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Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Curbing Political Machines 


Sir: —Very happy in checking your issue 
of December 13 to find that Mr. Clarence 
Budington Kelland of Phoenix, Arizona, 
has had the courage to offer, in part at 
least, the real solution to the destructive 
work done by our national political ma- 
chines. He suggests disenfranchisement of 
each individual drawing federal money. 

I would go still further and disenfran- 
chise every county, city, state and federal 
employe. This is one of the surest ways to 
kill the damnable political machines with 
which our country is cursed, and it can be 
done without the everlasting expense of the 
FBI and a host of Department of Justice 
attorneys fighting these machines. 

Just hope that we will find enough 
courage in our present Congress to do this 
thing which is so absolutely essential for 
the preservation of America. 


Memphis, Tenn. Ravpu E. Hii 


* & 


Saving Democracy Periodically 

Sir:—I note that Jesse Jones of the 
RFC is in favor of granting war loans to 
Britain as a “safe investment,” “for a good 
purpose.” Personally, I have no doubts 
whatever as to the safety of any and all 
money loaned to Britain. 

We remember that our former war loans 
to Britain are also quite safe in Britain’s 
keeping and unquestionably always will 
be so. The important question is whether 
American money is safe in Mr. Jones’s 
keeping. 

It appears to be costing quite a sum of 
money to save democracy periodically. We 
destroyed several million young democrats 
in the last war to save the hides of the sur- 
vivors, and now we are about to repeat the 
slaughter on a more grandiose scale. 

First, munitions; second, money; third, 
war. Watch it and see. 


Seattle, Wash. Joun F. Hawkins 
* * * 


On State Receiverships 


Sir:—Most of the evils of state receiver- 
ships would be done away with if we would 
make banks and building and loan associa- 
tions subject to the National Uniform 
Bankruptcy Acts. 


South Bend, Ind. Anprews N. HiwpesraNnp 
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Building skylines 


American progress is written against Bethlehem bridgemen to translate these 
the sky by men who build with steel designs and steel materials into build- 


the structures that serve the nation. ings, bridges, towers, elevated highways 
It is the business of Bethlehem en- nd storage tanks. 
gineers to plan and design the steelwork These divisions of Bethlehem Stcel 


for such projects—it is the business of Company, functioning as a coordin- 
Bethlehem mills to make and roll the ated unit, handle efficiently many 


steel materials—it is the business of of the country’s steel building projects. 
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Price Controls in Making . . . Willkie to Stump for 
Aid to Britain? . .. Army vs. Defense Commission 


Wendell Willkie may return to the 
stump soon to urge greater and 
speedier American aid for Great 
Britain. 


x kek 


Army’s new program to provide full 
equipment for 4,000,000 men, or dou- 
ble the present program, has been 
under consideration since the defeat 
of France. It was turned down origi- 
nally on ground public would not ap- 
prove such an expansion. 


x * * 


State Secretary Hull jarred some De- 
fense Commissioners into demands 
for action by reporting that England 
would be faced with invasion in 90 
to 120 days and would be desperately 
in need of American help. 


xk * 


President himself is author of the 
plan to loan or lease war materials to 
Great Britain rather than to sell or 
give those materials. 


x k * 


President deliberately allowed situa- 
tion in defense industries to go from 
bad to worse so that there would be 
more public support for strong action 
to bring about corrections. 


x «re 


High Army opinion is that the De- 
fense Commission is more concerned 
with making sure that labor receives 
written guarantees of every one of its 
rights than it is with speedy produc- 
tion of war materials. 


x k * 


Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that pub- 
lic sentiment will force Congress to 
act on proposals for aiding England. 
Votes in Congress are on the side of 
aid, but the isolationist group can 
utilize delaying tactics. 


x kk 


Chester Davis is able to report more 
and more results from his effort to 
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locate new, Government-financed de- 
fense plants away from eastern in- 
dustrial centers, wherever possible. 


xk * 


Critics of lack of co-ordination in the 
defense program point to the follow- 
ing example: One bottleneck in air- 
plane output is engines. Engine pro- 
duction is slowed up by a shortage of 
magnetos. This in turn is due to a 
lack of magnets. And magnet output 
is delayed because magnets are made 
by armor plate manufacturers, whose 
facilities are tied up in producing 
plate for the two-ocean navy. 


xk 


Strong publicly expressed sentiment 
of some business leaders for strict 
U.S. isolation is causing perturba- 
tion in highest quarters here. 


x * 


Navy opinion continues strongly 
opposed to transfer of more naval 
vessels to Britain, preferring to keep 
operation of those vessels in Ameri- 
can hands. 


xk 


Really strong price and priority con- 
trols are being designed by the Ad- 
ministration’s planners. 


xk 


Word is trickling out from the Gov- 
ernment’s investigators that they may 
be able to prove that a total of $50,- 
000,000 was spent by the Republican 
Party in the last campaign. 


xk * 


The Navy is pretty much of a law 
unto itself in the defense program, 
with relative freedom from any De- 
fense Commission authority and with 
priority in acquiring armor plate that 
is in the greatest demand by both 
services. 


x*ek 


Some State Department officials who 
favored aid by this Government to 
General Franco in Spain and who 


let out the idea that a $100,000,000 
loan would soon be forthcoming to 
this Axis collaborator now are a bit 
uncomfortable. 


x «ek 


Neither Army nor civil authorities 
have done anything yet toward de- 
velopment of civilian defense meas- 
ures, such as air-raid shelters. Army 
officials take the view that this is not 
their problem and that there is no 
need at this time to alarm the public 
over possible dangers. 


x kk 


The United States still is exporting 
to Russia as many machine tools and 
other products needed for armaments 
production as can be spared. Strat- 
egy is to do everything possible to 
make Russia less dependent on Ger- 
many. 


* & @ 


Staff workers for the Gillette com- 
mittee investigating campaign ex- 
penditures think they have uncovered 
some sensational facts and are work- 
ing hard to get their data assembled 
before the life of the committee ex- 
pires on January 3. 


xk & 


Congressional investigators of the de- 
fense lag are coming back with re- 
ports that airplane output is 15 per 
cent below production of last August, 
due mainly to a lack of certain essen- 
tial materials, such as duralumin. 
Production is about 700 planes 4 
month, but this includes training 
planes and planes for which no en- 
gines are available. 


xk ke 


Inside plans indicate that the nation’s 
defense effort will be delegated by 
the President mostly to Republicans. 
War, under Stimson and Patterson, 
is headed by two G.O.P. men. So is 
Navy, under Knox and Forrestal, 
and the Defense Commission, undet 
Knudsen and Stettinius, who hold the 
key jobs. 
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They’re coming over the transom 200 to 300 a 
week—at the rate of more than 10,000 a year. 
Source in most cases not traceable, just over the 
transom because some influential friend prob- 
ably has said—‘‘You'’d better subscribe to THE 
UNITED STATES NEWS if you want the real 


dope on what's going on and what's likely to 
happen.” 


Since January 1st, 1940 the circulation of THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS has gone from 87,000 to more than 130,000, 





CIRCULATION GUARANTEE LAST DECEMBER ... . 87,000 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEE MAY 1, 1940. . . . . . 110,000 


CIRCULATION GUARANTEE JANUARY I, 1941 . . . . 130,000 


roe fastest MAGAZINE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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EXTRAS IN SLOW-BURNING CAMELS” 


—___ says Bob Fausel, ace Curtiss test pilot 




























| SMOKE A LOT; 
i SO | SMOKE CAMELS. 
GIVE ME EXTRA MILDNESS | 
=> WITH A GRAND EXTRA 
{ FLAVOR. MORE SMOKING 
Mm) PER PACK IS ANOTHER 

EXTRA | GO FOR IN 
CAMELS 





A PLANE that’s never been off the ground be- 
fore—never been put to the test of actual flight. 
What will happen in that first power-dive? 
That's the test pilot’s job...Bob Fausel’s job... 
to find out. It takes more than sheer nerve—it 
takes extra nerve...extra skill and endurance. than mild—they're extra mild—easy on my throat.” 
Bob Fausel has those extras ... gets the extras in 
his smoking, too... with Camels. He says: “That 
extra flavor in a Camel always hits the spot.” 


extra flavor—yes, and extra smoking (see below). 


@ In recent laboratory tests, Camels ws 
burned 25% slower than the average pr 
of the 15 other of the largest-selling cAMe 
brands tested —slower than any of them. 
That means, on the average, a smoking | 
plus equal to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! | 3220 


CIGARETTES 





bs CROCE 


K. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


“SMOKING THE WAY | DO, | SURE APPRECIATE THOS! 


THEY BURN SLOWER — BE SMART 


FLY SAFELY | 


i 


TRYING to tear a plane apart in mid-air is only part of test pilot Bob 
Fausel’s job. There are long hours of engineering conferences... long 
hours of smoking. “That’s where Camel's extra mildness and extra cool- 
ness are so important,” explains Bob (center, above). “Camels are more 


Cigarettes that burn fast burn hot. Camel’s s-l-o-w way of burning 


means more coolness, of course, plus freedom from the irritating qualities 
of excess heat. Smoke Camels and enjoy extra mildness, extra coolness, 


GET THE EXTRAS WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 
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